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CHAPTER L 

THE RiiffiTANA, AND A MISSING CHAPTER OF 

HISTORY RECOVERED. 

Mono bur sang a psalm of thanksgiving when, 
after much toilsome marching, the banks of 
the Gogra were reached; and both he and 
the Sunydsi stood together on the veritable 
site of Ayodhya a short while after. 

" Well, what do you see before you, Mono- 
hur? Is not the sight really grand and 
startling ? " 

"What sight? I see nothing here but 
some dull mounds of broken brick." 

" And not the city of Dasarath, which you 
have so longed to look at ? " 

vol. in. a 
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" What do you mean — what can you mean, 
Babajee ? Are these the ruins of Ayodhya ? " 

" Yes, my son ; these shapeless heaps of 
rubbish are all that are now to be seen of it. 
Is not the sight marvellously disappoint- 
ing?" 

Monohur was perplexed and grieved, ad- 
vanced and receded, and knew not whether to 
laugh or cry. To say that he was greatly 
disappointed would scarcely express what he 
felt. 

<f Is this indeed the city of Dasarath which 
was twelve yojanas in extent? " 

" Yes, all that remains of it above ground 
now," answered the Sunydsi. 

" And underground ? Do you mean to say 
that any portion of the city, or anything 
belonging to it, is to be found underground 
now?" 

" I know not, my son ; but I have heard 
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several pilgrims say that they have dug out 
gold and precious stones from under these 
piles, and, if they did so, there must be more 
of the city below the surface than what we 
see above it at present " 

" Is the story likely, do you think ? " 
" Not at all unlikely, Monohur ; though I 
myself have never had even a glimpse of the 
hidden remains they speak of." 

Monohur moved forward towards the 
mounds without further speech, and, in 
-common with other pilgrims, both he and 
the Sunydsi went through the usual pradak- 
shinds round the sites of imaginary temples, 
bathed in the holy pools, and performed the 
-customary ceremonies as at other shrines. 
When a superstition is once impressed 
strongly on the mind the force of imagination 
alone is capable of conjuring up all that it 
wishes to believe ; and there is no doubt that 
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(Wr devotees saw at this moment the ancient 
splendours of Ayodhya in their distinctness 
in their minds, even though no traces of them 
w;ere to be found outwardly on the ground. 

" 0, Babajee, you have read the Rdmdyana. 
Relate some of the leading incidents of ifc 
ijiow, since to listen to such recitals here is 
held to be very efficacious, and is the mora 
necessary that no marks of Rama's glory are 
any longer to be met with on the site." 

" I have not read the Bdmdyana, Monohur,. 
for the work is very bulky, and my oppor- 
tunities of reading and writing have been but 
small. But I have frequently heard the story 
recited by the Kattaks, and could have gone 
over a great part of it word for word if we 
had the time. You also must have heard the 
story, at least in parts. Why not recall the 
main incidents of it then to your memory,, 
which will sufficiently answer the purposes of 
salvation ? " 
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" Ah, yes, but I want your assistance to 
oonnect the links I remember, my knowledge 
of the story being very disjointed and in- 
complete. Let us sit down on this mound, 
Babajee, and, while you sketch out the 
principal divisions of the story, I shall com- 
pare the facts I know with your recapitulate 
iion of them." 

"You think too highly of my poweiV 
Monohur, if you suppose that I can give you 
aught but a bare skeleton of the story in such 
an off-hand way. I could repeat the sing-song 
accounts given by the Kattalcs well enough of 
course ; but it requires more careful study to 
epitomise them than I am capable of." 

"Then give us any account of the work 
you can, Bab&jee, and you may depend upoA 
it- that I will not attempt to analyse your 
narrative too carefully." 

"On that understanding I will do my bdst 
±0 comply/' said the Sunydsi, and he began 
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his account the moment they were seated on 
the mound. 

u The main divisions of the Bdmdyana are 
seven," said he, cc the first being called the 
Balya Kdnda, which refers to the boyhood of 
Rama and the antecedent history of the 
family." 

" I have heard a great part of that section, 
B&bajee, from my mother," said Monohur. 
" Her heart's wish always was that I should 
imitate the doings of the youthful hero and 
get a wife like Sita, though she ever added 
that it was not possible for any man or woman 
to be like either one or the other." 

" The second book," continued the Sunydsi r 
" is called the Ayodhyd Kdnda, and describes 
the transactions which led to the banishment 
of Rama, and the manner in which he sub* 
mitted to the parental command." 

"But I have never been able to under- 
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stand, Babdjee, why Dasarath should have 
complied so easily with the requests, of 
Kaikeyi when he felt so strongly that they 
were ungenerous and unjust, A little firm- 
ness on his part might have broken up all 
her machinations, I think," 

" 0, my son, the king had previously 
promised to grant her any favour she might 
ask. How could the royal word be broken ? 
He died of grief from the absence of Rama ; 
but the credit remains that his engagement 
was literally fulfilled," 

" Rama was accompanied to the forest by 
Ms wife, which was very natural ; but why by 
his half-brother, Lakshman, also? What 
business had the latter to desert the old king 
at such a time for his brother's society, or 
for that of his brother's wife ? Did he love 
the brother and his wife more than his aged 
parent ? " 
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" No ; lie was the best of brothers indeed, 
but not an undutiful son. Dasarath was a 
king, living in his own capital, surrounded 
by every comfort that he could wish for. 
The position in which Rama was placed was 
different. He might require assistance in 
the forest against unknown enemies; and 
Lakshman, anticipating such need, went out 
to afford what help he could, and since the 
world began there never was a brother 
better fitted for the task. I cannot conceive 
a better character than that of Lakshman, 
Monohur. View him in any light you please, 
he always stands forth as the knight without 
reproach or shame." 

""Well, and the story after the banish- 
ment ? " 

" The details of it are given in the Aranya 
Kdnda, which describes how they lived as 
hermits, wandering among different settle- 
ments, and affording protection to the sages 
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against the Rdkshases who ill-treated them, 
iall the rape of Sita by Havana changed the 
whole character of their lives." 

" And brought on the war ? " 

"Yes, Rama, after the abduction of his 
wife, had to find allies to assist him in her 
recovery, and the Kishkindya Kdnda narrates 
the occurrences at Kishkindya, the capital of 
Sugriva, the monkey-king, who was his chief 
ally. The bears of the forest also assisted 
him ; and with a powerful army thus orga- 
nised he marched for the conquest of Ceylon." 

" But were they actually bears and monkeys 
fthat swelled his ranks? What is your 
personal idea on the subject? " 

u The chiefs who led thern were demi-gods, 
my son; their followers were probably 
mountaineers and foresters, whom the poet, 
for their rough and uncivilised manners, was 
^content to immortalise as bears and monkeys." 

** They were great warriors, all of them t 
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and I would have venerated them for that 
only, even if they had been ten times more 
uncivilised than bears and monkeys. Don't 
we come to the war now in the story, 
Bdbdjee ? " 

" The fifth is the Sundara, or the beautiful, 
Kdnda, which describes the passage of the 
straits by the allied army and its approach 
towards Lanka, and also gives an account of 
the exploits of Hanuman, who was sent to 
the enemy's capital in the double character of 
envoy and spy, and managed to have an 
interview with Sitd." 

" And the war ? " 

" It is described in the sixth, or the Yudha 
Kan da, which records every individual 
achievement and its result with a spirit- 
stirring eloquence which it is not possible to 
reproduce, and I shall not even attempt 
therefore to do so." 
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" Who were the best fighters in the war, 
think you ? " 

" Indrajit, Rama, and Lakshman, and of 
them, though it may be heresy to say so, 
Indrajit appears to me to have been the best." 

" But he was defeated ? " 

" Yes, defeated and killed by Lakshman,. 
as Havana was by Kama, the final result of 
the victory being the recovery of Sita, with 
whom the conqueror came back to, and was 
crowned king at, this spot." 

<c Where no traces of him or his, alas ! are 
now to be traced ? Is it not so, Babajee ? " 

" It is indeed ! and that tribute, Kama, like 
the meanest of us, had to pay to his human 
birth. Humanity is nothing, and we see 
before us that even Kama's humanity has not 
left a trace behind it. Nor did he deserve that 
it should be otherwise." 

" How so ? What do you mean ? " 
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" I blame his conduct as a man, my son, 

» 

and the last, or Uttara Kdnda, amply supports 
this condemnation, for it narrates how Sitd 
Was banished by him on suspicion, and aban- 
doned once more to the privations of a forest- 
life after all she had suffered and borne for 
him." 

" But they were eventually reconciled and 
reunited ? " 

"Yes, and translated to heaven, which 
terminates the story as Valmik has related it." 

Monohur heard the account with becoming 
attention and respect; but it was not in his 
nature to accept any statement unchallenged. 

"Now tell me, Babajee, do you really 
believe that Havana and his subjects were 
actually Rdkshases, or demons, as the poet 
^describes them ? " 

cc There can be no doubt of that when the 
sacred book says that they were so. Valmik 
would not have described what was untrue." 
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" But you have said before that the bears 
and monkeys described by the poet may 
possibly have been meant to represent 
mountaineers and foresters. Could not the 
Bdkshases similarly have been intended to 
stand for some other savage or ferocious 
tribes ? " 

u No, no ; fighting bears and monkeys will 
admit of being interpreted as the productions 
of a poet's imagination ; but Rdkxhases, or 
demons, are, or have been, actually in exis- 
tence, for they are frequently spoken of in all 
the Shdstras, and some are to be seen even 
now in the Himalayas, and it will never do ta 
ignore them » 

"Have we any evidence besides that of 
Valmik that they were ever the denizens of 
Lanka ? " 

" 0, yes ; the evidences are abundant. All 
the itihdses we have of the island describe its 
inhabitants in the same terms with Vdlmik*" 
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" Perhaps only because they are all mere 
repetitions of Valmik? You, as an old 
traveller, must have heard travellers' stories 
about the country. What do they say ? Has 
any actual visitor of the place met with a 
Rdkshasa in it ? " 

" No, for the Bdhshases have long ceased 
to exist." 

ci How so ? How did they come to be 
extirpated ? Kama did not root them out, 
for he is expressly said to have left Vibishana 
in power over the remaining population 
before he left." 

" Yes, and for a long time after Rama's 
war Lanka continued to be inhabited by 
Bdhshases and dragons. But the place was 
rich, and, Rama having opened the way to it, 
merchants resorted to it for trade, for the 
hope of gain will take men even to the devil's 
abode." 

" Come now, there is a difficulty to solve in 
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iihat, to commence with. How did the 
merchants and the demons come to terms 
with each other? The demons would, it 
appears to me, be rather ugly customers to 
deal with," 

" Why, at the time of traffic the demons 
-did not come forward at all. They only ex- 
posed their commodities for sale with the 
prices marked on them, just as the English, 
their descendants, do in their shops at 

i 

•Calcutta and Bombay. The merchants, if 
they accepted the prices, paid them down on 
the spot, and removed the goods." 

" Without a word being exchanged ? " 

" No words were necessary." 

" And the demons did not molest the 
merchants ? " 

" It was not to their interest to do so." 

" Well, after that ? " 

" These visits becoming frequent, men of 
various countries came in time to know of 
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the place and its riches, and flocked to it it* 
numbers," 

Unopposed by the demons ? " 
Unopposed, because the demons found 
themselves soon to be much in the minority/ r 

"Then?" 

u Two communities came thus to be estab- 
lished in the place, one daily increasing and 
pushing the other to a corner. The country 
is said to be delightful. It has no extremes 
of temperature, no winter or summer. The 
plants and trees in it are always fruitful, and 
the fields yield luxuriant crops whenever they 
are tilled, not being subject to the influences 
of the seasons." 

" Well ? " 

" The peaceful community became more 
and more populous day by day, and the 
Rdkshases were extirpated." 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DHAT00RA POISONER. 

The road forward from the Gogra was not a 
very cheerful one. It passed through some 
very thick woods indeed at some places, but 
the best part of it was too narrow and solitary 
to be agreeable, and out of the jungle the 
sights consisted of rocks and ravines merely, 
neither very imposing in their appearance. 

Two individuals of the Dosad caste were 
going by this road from Lower Bengal to 
their home in the North West, some sixty 
miles beyond Lucknow. They had left 
Ayodhya two or three days before, and were 
approaching a wild defile when they were met 
by a third person, who said that he also was 
a Dosad. 

" This place has a very solitary and dismal 
vol. in. o 
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look, and makes one fearful. The road is 
narrow, and the rocks on both sides lower 
frowningly." 

" You are a lucky fellow then in having 
found us here," said one of the first two 
travellers who was named Juggun. " You 
would not have liked to pass the road alone ? " 

" No ; the very appearance of the pass fills 
my mind with fear. Who knows but what 
dark deeds may not have been done here in 
the past ? If these rocks could speak they 
might tell us very queer stories truly." 

" Never mind the past and its stories now," 
said Dhooniah, the second of the first two 
travellers. " We are three already, and have 
nothing to fear. But the evening is approach- 
ing fast, and we must hasten to find a halting- 
place." 

" The nearest halting-place is Koablas- 
gunj," said the new comer, who gave his 
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name as Lulloo, " and that is yet three miles 
distant/ 9 

" Then let us mend our pace," said Juggun. 
" The halting-ground must be reached ; it 
would be no joke to spend the night in such 
a forbidding spot as this," 

The travellers reached Koablasgunj late in 
the evening, and were soon comfortably ac- 
commodated under a large banian-tree very 
near the village market. 

"Now let us see what eatables we have 
with us," said Dhooniah. " Have we enough 
for three ? " 

" No," said Juggun, " we have hardly 
enough for two, and I am so hungry that I 
think I alone could eat up all we have." 

"But we can easily get some flour and 
vegetables from the market," said Lulloo, 
" and then we can prepare fresh chuppdties 
and curry for all of us." 
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" Be quick then," said Dhooniah ; and they 
each contributed a trifle, with which Lulloo 
did the necessary marketing for their meal. 

The ckuppdties were made by Juggun and 
Dhooniah, while the curry was cooked by 
Lulloo ; and they all eat of the meal heartily. 
The first two, however, began in a short time 
to complain of giddiness, and immediately 
after became perfectly insensible, in which 
state they were discovered by some of the 
market-servants. 

"Ah, there has been foul play here 
apparently," observed they to each other. 
" Who may these people be ? And what are 
we to do for them ?" 

" Why, friends, what are you consulting 
about ? And what is this gathering for ? " 
inquired a new arrival, who was naturally 
drawn towards the crowd. 

" Come forward and look for yourself, 
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Sunydsi. Here be two folks who have been 
murdered or poisoned by some fellow who 
has decamped. Will your charms and 
mantras enable you to revive them ? " 

" Give me a chance at least to try my art 
on them by clearing out the way for me," 
said the Sunydsi. "If it be a dose of 
dhatoora only you may set your minds easy 
that I shall be able to plant them on their 
legs again." 

"Ah, I have great faith in Sunydsis" 
exclaimed the owner of the market who was 
present. " Make room for him by all means, 
and let him do his best to help the sufferers." 

The Sunydsi was now fairly pushed forward 
by the crowd, and the medicine he forced 
into the mouths of the sufferers soon suc- 
ceeded in reviving them, and, by constrain- 
ing them to bring up what they had eaten, 
effected a partial recovery. 
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"How many of you eat together in the 
evening ?" were the first words of the 
market-owner to the Dosads. 

" We were three.** 

* Where is the third, do you know ? " 

"No, we don't. We miss him and our 
property also." 

" Then stay where you are for the present 
till I find out the fugitive for you. He has* 
had the start of a few hours only, and should 
not be able to escape us." 

The market-man had calculated the chancea 
correctly, and Lulloo was traced and over- 
taken by his emissaries the very next morn- 
ing, all the property stolen being also found 
with him. The mob were for exercising 
lynch-law on him on the spot, being usually 
in the habit of taking cognisance of such 
cases themselves ; but the Sunydsi interfered 
and claimed the delinquent as his fee. 
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" I have cured the people who had suffered 
from his practice," said he. "Don't you 
harm him then, if for my sake only." 

" Be it so," said the market-owner, " and 
you may dispose of him in any way you like. 
But remember that he has been caught with 
difficulty, and will give you no opportunity to 
catch him again if you allow him to get off." 

" Well, I do wish him to get off notwith- 
standing," said the Sunydsz, " hoping that he 
may be induced by our very kindness to lead 
a better life in future. Now, listen to me, 
Lulloo, or whatever your name may be, and 
answer my questions truthfully if you can. 
Did you or did you not mix dhatoora with the 
curry you cooked yesterday for all three of 

you?" 
« I did." 

" Did you not eat your share of the curry? " 
" No ; I took my share, but did not eat it.'' 
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« Was this your first essay in the art of 
drugging ?" 

" My first essay, Thakoorjee I Surely not. 
I have promised to make a full confession to 
you, and am rather proud than otherwise to 
say that I have lived on the roads for the last 
twenty years." 

"Will you promise to mend your ways 
now that I have been at some pains to get you 
enlarged? " 

"Ah, it is a great sacrifice that you ask of 
me, father. Will it not suffice if I promise 
never to be caught again ? " 

The Suny&si heaved a sigh. 

" Get out of the place quickly then, for the 
good people here will make short work of 
you if you are found here after we are gone." 

" You advise well, Thakoorjee, and I shall 
certainly act as you suggest ; " and Lulloo 
was soon out of sight once more. 
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" Ah, what fearful risks we run, Babajee," 
said Monohur, "in these our wanderings? 
We had, you will remember, a poisoning case 
before on the Cuttaek road, and the peril 
incurred by the two Dosads here might have 
been ours if we had preceded instead of 
coming after them on the same track. Lulloo 
would have surely hooked us as his victims 
as he did them." 

" Not very easily, Monohur. I have been 
travelling far and long, and have come across 
Thugs, dacoits, and poisoners innumerable. 
But I am fully awake at all times, and have 
never come to grief yet." 

"I am nevertheless getting somewhat 
fearful, Babajee. I could die a hundred 
times over with the sword or the battle-axe 
in my hand, but to be drugged and poisoned 
is really awful to me ; and, as our travelling 
is now objectless, I think we had better return 
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to Bengal as quickly as we may. Where- 
abouts are we now ? " 

"About half-way between Ayodhya and 
Lucknow," said the Sunydsi. " We are very 
near the Goomtee river.' * 

" Let us see the river then, and bathe in 
it. We can go back thence without exciting 
suspicions." 

" To Bona Ghdt ? " 

"No, not thither, certainly. We shall 
select our place of residence by-and-by ; but 
I will not re-enter Bona Ghat if I can help 
it/' 

They reached the little village of Parroo, 
which stood about six miles from the 
Goomtee, and took up their abode in the 
house of a leper, a Brahman named Bukshee, 
who owned the best part of the village as his 
zemindary. The man had suffered greatly 
from his distemper for several years, and had 
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latterly reached that stage when life becomes 
piteous to the sufferer. For weeks and weeks 
the days and nights were spent in moaning 
only ; and he had been brought outside of his 
house and lodged under canvas, having 
become so faint that death seemed to be fast 
creeping on him. 

" Take me to the G-oomtee and drown me," 
was his constant and almost only prayer ; but 
he was loved by his children, and they could 
answer him merely with tears. 

" 0, my children, my life is nearly finished. 
Why do you leave me to suffer so much pain 
then when you can so easily terminate it?" 

" Father, you speak unthinkingly," pleaded 
the children. " We would not be justified in 
acting in the manner you desire/' 

" I tell you what," said the Sunydsi, ad- 
dressing the sufferer in his turn, " Rajah 
Parikshit, bit by a serpent, had the patience 
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to listen to the Mahdbhdrut which was recited 
to him. Why not apply the same salve to 
your wound till death relieves you of your 
miseries ? " 

A low moan expressed the sufferer* s 
assent to the suggestion made to him, and 
Monohur was reconciled to his lodgings from 
his desire to listen to the recital of the 
Mahdbhdrut. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE MAhAbhAbUT HBABD AND SIFTED. 

The Mahdbhdrut is a cyclopedia of traditions 
which the natives of India are never weary of 
listening to. It is not that Monohur had 
never heard the story of it before. He had 
done so frequently, at least in parts. But the 
tales are unwearying, and are always 
welcome ; and he was not unanxious to hear 
them retold. 

The arrangements made for the recital of 
the story at Bukshee's house scarcely require 
to be very particularly described. A pavilion 
was set up, which was left open on all sides 
to admit of the easy ingress of auditors from 
every direction. It was supported on stout 
timber-posts, festooned and almost covered 
with foliage and flowers, while the canopy 
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overhead was of sky-coloured canvas, wrought 
with decorations of leaves, parrots, and roses. 
The appearance of the tent altogether was 
indeed not unagreeable, while the accommoda- 
tion afforded under it was as extensive as the 
occasion required. The bedi\ or seat of the 
Kattak, was in the middle of one side of the 
square, and Bukshee was conveyed near to it 
daily on a dooli moving on wheels. The 
Kattdk was an old man, who had often to 
clear his throat in getting on with the recita- 
tion; but he discoursed and sang as a 
nightingale, with a mellow persuasiveness that 
never failed to carry his hearers with him. 
The parties assembled were invariably large, 
and the tone and tears of the speaker were 
so powerful that his words were often 
drowned by the sobs they called forth. 

" Well, was not the narration delightsome, 
Monohur ? " asked the Sunydsi, after the 
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termination of the entire course. " Which 
parts of the story did you like best ? " 

"Let us go over the ground a little, 
Babajee, that I may be able to distinguish 
precisely the portions that provoked pleasure 
or grief from those that taxed my patience 
rather unduly." 

" Taxed your patience unduly ! Why, 
what sort of a compliment is that ? I cer- 
tainly never heard anyone urge such a com- 
plaint against the Mahdbhdrut before." 

" Well, if the work of Vyasa be not tiresome 
at any place, Babajee, the Kattak's recitation 
did seem to me to be so at times, that is, 
whenever he went on rattling with bare facts 
pertinaciously. I am free to admit, how- 
ever, that the wearying portions of the 
narrative were far less, both in number and 
magnitude, than those which were agreeable 
or moving." 
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" Good, so far as the concession extends. 
But I would still go over the ground as you 
suggest, if only to understand the causes of 
your likes and dislikes. My pleasure was so 
great throughout the narration that I felt as 
if I was being whirled away through a 
different and a better sphere, replete with new 
ideas and new sources of excitement." 

"Ah, I understand; for I too felt fre- 
quently a thrill passing as through the core 
of my heart. But there were insipid portions 
in the discourse notwithstanding, and, if you 
will go over the Parvas consecutively, I 
shall endeavour to make plain to you what I 
disliked or objected to, and wherefore." 

"Well, the first or the Adi Parva, details 
the history of the two brothers, Dhritarashtra 
and Pandu, the birth of their children, and 
the conduct of the government at Hastina- 
pore. What have you to say against it ? " 
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Nothing. The preamble of a story, even 
when didactic, is a necessary account, and 
always receives the auditor's attention." 

" The wives of P&ndu were Kunti and 
Madree, of whom the first bore three and the 
second two sons. Yudhisthira, the eldest of 
the five brothers, was the type of justice and 
truthfulness ; Bheem, the second, of personal 
strength and courage ; Arjun, the third, of 
great-heartedness and bravery; while the 
twin sons of Madree — Nakula and Sahadeva 
— were both of them at the same time 
spirited and amiable. Which of their 
characters did you like best ? " 

" I was going to ask that question of you, 
Babdjee. Which did you prize most your- 
self?" 

" Yudhisthira, far above the others," said 
the Sunydsz, unhesitatingly ; " and you will 
remember, of course, what the KattaJc was so 
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careful to explain at the end of the story, 
that he alone of all the brothers went straight 
up to heaven." 

" I don't care for that. I would rather be 
Arjun than Yudhisthira. There was some- 
thing so endearing in the character given of 
the former that I could not help liking it 
better ; and Arjun, you know, was Krishna's 
favourite and friend." 

" Ah, yes, the two best characters in the 
story were undoubtedly those of Yudhisthira 
and Arjun, and you may make your choice 
between them. An old man like me will 
always prize the former better, a young man 
like you the latter; but I may observe 
casually that the wise and just is a much 
rarer character in life than the large-hearted 
and brave." 

"We need not quarrel on that point at 
present, Babajee. Let us get on further, and 
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we shall have more light on it by-and-bye, I 
fancy." 

" The second, or the SabhdParva, describes 
the great assembly of princes at Hastinapore, 
the play at dice in which Yudhisthira lost his 
title to the kingdom, and the retreat of the 
brothers to the woods for twelve years." 

"You see here, Babajee, that it is even 
your immaculate Yudhisthira that brought 
himself and his brothers into the difficulties 
they met with. But for his unjustifiable 
passion for gambling very much of the 
troubles suffered by them would not have 



arisen." 
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Perhaps, yes ; but the display of rectitude 
and truthfulness called forth from the hero 
would, in that case, have also remained 
unknown, and even your Arjun's valour and 
generosity would never have been heard of." 
" Ah, you are becoming somewhat derisive 
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and scornful, B&bajee. But, to tell you the 
truth, it was this unusual display of rectitude 
and resignation that appeared most tiresome 
to me. The third, or the Vana Parva, which 
narrates the life of the exiled brothers in the 
forest, was far more interesting, in the recital 
at least." 

" Yes, it is very interesting whether read 
or recited, and mainly for the episodes in it* 
which are simply enchanting. There is much 
of real poetry also in this book." 

" It was nevertheless a relief to me when 
its lengthened sweetness was terminated, and 
the fourth, or the Virhdt Parva, introduced 
us to the last year of the brothers' exile and 
their adventures in the service of King 
Virtt." 

" Because of your anxiety to hurry on to 
the war. Was not that the truth of it, 
Monohur ? " 
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" Yes ; and I was so very anxious on that 
score that I wished a hundred times and . 
-oftener that the Kattak would skip over the 
Vdyoga Parva altogether, as the accounts of 
the preparations made by the contending 
parties appeared to me to be exceedingly 
wearisome in their details." 

"Wearisome? Why, without them how 
<X)uld you have understood the story aright ? " 

•' O, if I were the poet I would have come 
-at once to the opening engagements as 
•described in the Bhisma Parva, leaving the 
preparations to be inferred. The facts are 
-dry bones merely, which no one cares for in a 
poetic aQCount/' 

" But without dry bones of some kind, my 
sol*, we can have no correct idea of any form 
or figure, poetic or otherwise. If the facts 
had been left out your inferences would have 
been necessarily inaccurate.' ' 
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" All that may be very true in the way of 
criticism, Babajee; but it was the over- 
crowding of facts in the Parva, nevertheless,, 
that made it so awfully tedious to me. What 
I decidedly prefer to the enumeration of such 
details is life-painting, that is, the painting 
of the age or times, if I may say so, to which 
the details refer." 

"And do you complain that Vyasa is 
deficient in that? Why he represents the 
times he speaks of so graphically that he 
carries one quite back to them, almost 
forcibly as it seems." 

" Precisely so ; but not in the Udyoga- 
Parva, which only I was objecting to. The 
very next book, the Bishma Parva, fully 
vindicates the poetry of Vyasa, even though 
it never rises to an equality with the poetry 
of V&lmik, in which the love of nature pre- 
dominates in yet greater degree." 

" But, such as it is, Vyasa's age-painting ia 
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certainly not unequal to waft back the 
imagination to the eras he treats of; and he 
makes us almost see, as it were, in what 
respect and to what extent life was different 
then from what it is now." 

" I admit ; and in the Bhisma Parva in par- 
ticular the character of Bhisma imparts a 
singular charm to the book mainly on that 
account. It is a character almost peculiar 
to the past, and portrayed, as it seems to 
me, with a beam of the ideal.' ' 

" I am glad to hear you speak of it in such 
terms, Monohur, for I did like the Parva 
intensely, as being at the same time beauti- 
fully calm and intensely exhilarating." 

"Then, I felt also a great respect for 
Bhisma as a warrior, who, old as he was, 
feared not to encounter the arms of the 
youthful Arjun. It is a pity that Arjun 
should have wounded him." 

" The achievements and death, of Droua* 
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which are described in the seventh Parva, are 
of the same character surely, and ought to 
have interested you in an equal degree. The 
Kurus had very brave knights to fight on 
their side." 

" They had ; but Bhisma, I think, appears 
to greater advantage than Drona, as uniting 
the two characters of warrior and sage. As 
a warrior simply I would prefer Kama to 
both, and his achievements and death would 
not have been unworthy of the best of the 
Pandavas." 

"The war virtually terminates with the 
Salya Parva, which describes the concluding 
engagements, in all of which the Kurus 
were defeated. What do you say to the single- 
fight of Bheem with Duryodhon which it 

records ? " 

" I accept the decision of Balaram, that it 

was most unfairly fought by the Pandava 
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giant. However much I may dislike the 
character of Duryodhon, that does not 
vindicate the felon stroke by which he was 
struck down." 

" Ah, fairness and sincerity are not weapons 
much in use in war, as we ourselves have 
known in our day, my son. What character 
would you give then to the night-attack of the 
Kurus on the Panda va camp ? " 

" The blackest certainly. It almost makes 
•one doubt if it was an attack made by 
warriors or by butchers." 

"But they say that anything is fair in 
war, and deceit and stratagem are considered 
lawful weapons to use. The poet wanted to 
exhaust and reduce both parties, you know, 
and a night-attack on them only could have 
brought down the Pandava faction — then at 
the height of their triumph — to almost the 
same state of helplessness as their opponents. 
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How did you like the succeeding, or the- 
Stri Parva? Was it not eminently affect- 
ing ? " 

" It was, and here the acting of the Kattak 
appeared at its best. The lamentations of 
Gdndhari for her numerous progeny were 
heart-piercing ; and all the wives and mothers 
who bewailed their dead husbands and 
children were well represented." 

"The twelfth, or the Sdnti Parva,. 
described the coronation of Tudhisthira at 
Hastinapore, and you must have liked the 
conference of Tudhisthira with Bhisma, if 
only for the instructions in the art of govern- 
ment which were communicated by the 
latter." 

" 0, "Babajee, I am very unwilling to differ 
from you, but I tell you the absolute truth 
when I say that I felt the conference to be 
decidedly the most wearisome portion of the 
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whole account ; and I cannot conceive what 
induced the poet to continue the infliction 
through a second Parva % the thirteenth. The 
lessons are of course all excellent, worthy of 
Bhisma to impart, and of Tudhisthira to 
receive ; but I would not have been sorry if 
Bhisma had died at the end of the twelfth 
Parva, which would have curtailed his lectures 
considerably." 

" How ungracious to say that, surely ! Did 
you like the Asucamedhik Parva better then, 
where Yudhisthira performs the horse-sacri- 
fice and ascends the throne ? " 

" No ; but I was greatly affected by the 
fifteenth Parva, which described the retire- 
ment of Dhritarashtra, Gandhari, and Kunti 
to their hermitage in the woods— the mother 
of the victors sharing the retreat of the 
parents of the vanquished and slain appear- 
ing, under the circumstances, as a particularly 
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natural and poetic result ; and the subsequent 
self-immolation of the recluses on the forest 
catching fire was also painfully affecting." 

" But you have said nothing of Krishna 
yet, Monohur, though he acts as the most 
important figure of all in the story. What 
did you think of him ? " 

" What could I think of him, what can 
anyone think of him, who came as the repre- 
sentative of Vishnu himself, as the incarna- 
tion of the Deity in full ? " 

" I mean, what is your opinion of his life 
and history ; his dances, sports, and adven- 
tures, which are mentioned in greater detail in 
the Sri Bhdgvat, which your old Surburdkdr, 
Nilkant, was never weary of recapitulajb- 

*ng? 

" They have delighted generations past and 

will delight generations yet to come, and I 

was never weary of listening about them. I 
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have heard the stories repeatedly over and 
over from my earliest childhood, and they 
were quite as interesting to me from the lips 
of the Kattak, to the extent he alluded to 
them, as I had ever found them before. 
Some people object at this day to the frolics 
of the Avatar with the Gopdngonds, but is 
there anything really objectionable in them ? " 

"None whatever. Krishna appeared on 
the earth as the representative of Vishnu, 
and Vishnu is pure love solely. It fell to the 
Avatar, therefore, to teach the world how 
and what to love, and he taught it personally, 
since nothing is so impressive as personal 
instruction." 

" But did he teach love only ? As Poorna 
Bruhmu he had other lessons also to impart." 

" And these other lessons will be found in 
the Gitd, through which he instructed his 
friend and disciple Arjun, and after him the 
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world, in all that it is worthy of human 
nature to know and understand." 

" Well ? " 

" His instructions ended, he disappeared as 
he came, like the lightning's flash, and you 
have heard the Mausdla Parva describe the 
death of the human Krishna and of his 
brother Balarara, the self -slaughter of their 
family in a club-fight, and the destruction of 
their capital Dwarka, by an inundation. 3 

" And the Poorna Bruhmu ? " 

" Went back whence he had come — to his 
heavenly seat at Vycant." 

" Leaving the heroes of the war to follow 
him as they might ? " 

"Well, the Pandavas were overwhelmed 
with sorrow at the destruction of their rela- 
tives and the disappearance of their friend, 
as the Kattah described it so vividly. They 
sought for Krishna, but could not find him j 
they called on him, but he gave them no 
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answer; and the Mahdprasthdnika Parva 
describes how they renounced the throne 
they had acquired, and departed seeking for 
an ascent to heaven." 

" And the eighteenth, or the Swarga- 
rohanika Parva narrates how heaven was 
finally attained by them ; Yudhisthira having 
this advantage only over his brothers that he 
reached it in the flesh, while the others went 
through the usual course of nature and had 
to reach it through purgatory or hell." 

"And thereby, as I have said before, was 
Tudhisthira's superiority over them ex- 
pressly established. His brothers were of 
the earth earthy, and one by one fell off from 
the upward path which they were unable to 
pursue ; while he, as an incarnation of justice, 
was led on by Indra in person in the shape 
of a dog, and, adhering to the road, gained 
the summit, when darkness fell on him, and, 
instantly after, his soul was wrapped in light." 



CHAPTER IV. 

MIRACLES OVER THE DEAD. 

The life of the leper was extinct just as the- 
recital of the Mahdhhdrut was terminated, 
which was held to be a very propitious death, 
in the same ratio that it would have been 
accounted unfortunate had he outlived the 
recital. The widow of the old man was 
choked with grief, notwithstanding that his 
end had been so long anticipated, if not 
wished for ; and his children cried bitterly,, 
and felt bewildered and miserable. The 
neighbours also came and grieved with them ; 
and the servants talked wildly, and had vague 
and undefined fears, and a feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to the future, after the loss of a 
master who had been so kind to them, and 
had been by them so respected and beloved. 
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" We have now to carry the body to the 
river-side," said the children at last, as being 
the first to rally ; and they asked their guests 
if they would like to accompany it thither. 

" Of course," said the Sunydsi, " and we 
shall remain with you till the funeral rites 
are concluded." 

The body was carried to the banks of the 
Goomtee, and was accompanied, not only by 
the Sunydsi and Monohur, but by many 
friends and ryots of the deceased; and it 
was there burnt on a pile of wood, which was 
set on fire by his eldest son, that being held 
to be the greatest service that a son can 
render to his parents. 

The pile was composed almost wholly of 
sandal wood, and an attendant Brahman re- 
cited prayers as the logs were arranged. On 
the body being laid on the pyre some butter 
was put into the mouth of the corse, and 
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small grains of gold inserted into the eyes, 
nose, mouth, and ears, after which the fire 
was applied by the eldest son walking round 
the heap and touching the mouth of the dead 
with lighted straw, while the other sons set 
fire to the wood at every point, the rest of 
the party crowding round them to see the 
cremation get on. The pyre burnt brightly, 
and melted butter was poured on it in large 
quantities to intensify the blaze. When the 
body was wholly consumed water was poured 
on the pile and a gutter cut to join it with 
the river below. 

The Sunydsi assisted at the cremation 
loyally, but to the unsophisticated Monohur 
the sight was most painful to behold, and he 
involuntarily slunk from the spot to where a 
respectable elderly female was performing 
Sivapoojdh on the river-side. She was seated 
on the bank, and had made a small image of 
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Mahadeva out of the river-clay ; and to this 
•object she was paying solemn homage by 
pouring water gently at its top with a copper 
Jcoosi or spoon, and by occasionally throwing 
at it a flower or a billipatra smeared with 
sandal-paste. The Mantras were muttered 
with folded hands, and the right-hand was 
occasionally moved round the head, while the 
fingers and thumb of the left-hand com- 
pressed the nostrils, the suppression of the 
hreath being held to increase the efficacy of 
the prayer. 

Monohur had of course witnessed the per- 
formance of the rite a thousand times before, 
but he had never paid the same attention to 
the act as now. 

" 1 am twenty-seven years old," said he to 
himself, " and pass for an orthodox Hindu, 
yet never have I performed any poojdh, the 
rites at Gaya excepted, with half the faith 
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and devotion of that simple-hearted woman. 
Is there any reason why it should be so ? Or 
is it that women have a monopoly of faith ? " 

His further reflections were cut short by 
the Sunydsi calling him away to return to the 
house of their hosts with them, as the river- 
side ceremonies were now over. 

"Why stay with them further?" asked 
Monohur. " Can we not proceed on our own 
business now ? " 

" It would be unseemly to do so, Monohur, 
till the Shrdd is over ; and I have already 
told them that we shall be by them to the 
last. Having remained with them so long, it 
would scarcely be proper to part with them 
before they are finally purified." 

But a question now arose as to the date on 
which the Shrdd ought to be performed, the 
learned being divided on the point because of 
the distemper of which the deceased had died. 
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'"For a leper the asoochee, or period of 
mourning, does not extend beyond three 
days/' held one party ; while the other main- 
tained that " the usual mourning of ten days 
was required to be observed. 5 ' 

The conflict was very distressing to the 
children of the deceased, and to their mother 
also. 

" Well, how are we to act now ? " asked 
the former in a perplexed tone. " We must 
come to some decision, and promptly, for 
there are many arrangements to make." 

"Do as your own good sense suggests, 
without minding the contentions of others," 
advised the Suny&si. 

" Nay, rather leave the decision with 
Heaven, my children," said the mother, " for 
sure am I that you will not be left undirected 
in such a matter long." 

And the mother's expectation was realised 
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that very night by the appearance of a re- 
markable vision to her eldest son— namely, of 
a golden image ten feet high, resplendent as 
the moon, and having its head surrounded by~ 
a halo as bright as of the sun. 

" Who art thou, father ? " asked the young 
man of him in alarm. 

" I am the Golden Spirit of the heavens 
sent to thee by thy father, who is yet waiting 
by the portals of bliss, and I have to tell thee 
that he desires that his Shrdd should be cele- 
brated after the usual mourning of ten days,, 
and not on the fourth day." 

And the vision vanished as it came. 

The supernatural decision was of course 
final, and was accepted as such by both the 
contending parties with equal alacrity; and,, 
as Bukshee had died possessed of property,, 
the Shrdd was celebrated with great ecldt. 

" 0, my children," said his broken-hearted 
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widow, " the Kortd* worked hard, and has 
left plenty of money for you. All his lands, 
houses, and effects are yours now. Grudge 
not then to spend what he has left in silver 
and gold for the salvation of his soul ;" and, 
while the Brahmans thundered their "Dhaniya 
Mai ! " " Dhaniya Mai !"t on the devoted wife 
for her charitable heart, her children accepted 
her order with willing submission. 

The violence of grief had subsided already, 
the more quickly that the mourners were 
convinced that the sufferer had ceased at last 
to suffer ; and the household were in a short 
time actively engaged in completing the 
preparations for the Shrdd. The old house 
was decked out, as is usual on such occasions, 
with dark awnings and canopies, and there 
was a large gathering in it, and the customary 



* Master of the family 

t Praise be to thee, O mother ! 
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offerings and sacrifices. The feastings were 
continued for three days, and were prolonged 
after nightfall daily, and all the guests, in- 
cluding a large gathering of the poor, were 
eumptuously entertained. 

" I suppose this has been the way of the 
house all along ? " asked the Sunydsi of an 
old servant of the family. 

" Yes, sir ; that is, ever since I have been 
in the house." 

The fact is, old Bukshee had always been 
fond of feeding the poor, and the poor from 
miles around had come of themselves to cele- 
brate his funeral. 

The ceremony came to an end at last, but 
in a very strange and remarkable manner. 
On the last night of it a rat having stolen a 
burning wick from one of the lamps to suck 
the oil, it was brought in contact with the 
skirt of a heavy canopy, and caused a general 
eonSagration, which was not put out without 
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imich difficulty. But great was the astonish- 
ment of all that nothing in the house, not 
even the canopy itself which had burnt so 
long, was damaged, or was even so much 
as tainted by the fire. 

" What does this mean ? " exclaimed 
Monohur, with wondering eyes. " They 
talk of the impossibility of miracles in these 
days, but everything that happens here 
seems to be miraculous. The dream of the 
shining image and its mission was strange 
enough, but this harmless conflagration is 
stranger still, and I do not understand how 
it is to be explained." 

<c Ah, Bukshee," said the Sunydst de- 
voutly, " must have been a veritable saint — 
some god, perhaps, evicted from heaven for a 
time, and punished with tribulations on the 
earth. Such miracles appear only in glorifi- 
cation of the pure.'* 

" I have heard of saints, living and dead* 
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Babajee," said Monohur, "but have never 
beard of any miracles like these." 

" My experience goes the other way," re- 
plied the Sunydsi. " Miracles I have seen 
and heard of, but real saints I have never 
known." 

" Have you not seen the Paramhangsa of 
Satgaon ? " 

" Longer than you know of, Monohur. Hfr 
is a very good and harmless old man, and ex- 
ceedingly learned, and traditions of saintli- 
ness and purity do cling about him. But he 
does not quite come # up to my idea of a saint r 
for all the fine stories I hear of him." 

" Then a saint, to your thinking, must be 
as wonderful a being, I fancy, as the typical 
things that were churned out of the ocean • 
I forget what they were, and how many in 
number." 

They were fourteen in number,*' an- 
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swered the Sunydsi, with imperturbable 
gravity, " the first being the Amrita, or the 
nectar of the gods; the second, Dhanwan- 
tari, a learned physician, the doctor of heaven; 
the third, Lakshmi, the goddess of good- 
fortune and beauty ; the fourth, Sura Devi, 
the goddess of wine ; the fifth, Chandra, or 
the moon; the sixth, a nymph named 
Rambha; the seventh, the nine-mouthed 
horse named Oochisrava, belonging to 
Vishnu ; the eighth, Kaustabha, a wonderful 
jewel ; the ninth, the Parijdta tree, yielding 
everything that is desired ; the tenth, 
Surabhi, or the cow of plenty ; the eleventh, 
Airavat, the elephant of Indra ; the twelfth,. 
Sankha, a wonderful shell; the thirteenth, 
Dhanus, an unerring bow ; and the last,. 
Holdhol, or poison, which was drunk up by 
Mah&deva, and dyed his throat blue. But 
not any of these was quite as wonderful as a 
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saint. They must have sought hard for a 
being of that character to the bottom of the 
sea, but there was none there apparently to 
get at." 

" Then how can you say, Babajee, that 
Bukshee was one ? Did he appear so very 
exceptional a character to you when alive ? " 

u We do not see saints in life, my son, or 
see them in their sufferings only, when we 
cannot judge of them aright. In the case of 
Bukshee it is not of my knowledge that I 
speak, but from the miracles wrought over 
his death. His sufferings, we know, were in- 
tense, and he bore them more meekly than 
many could have done. The world did not 
know the man, nor appreciate him while he 
lived. The miracles come now to proclaim 
what worth the world has lost." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MAID OP ROHILKUND. 

Our pilgrims, having left the village of 
Parroo behind them, were already traversing 
the well-cultivated valley of the G-oomtee, 
when they came up to a large fortress or 
castle half in ruins, which immediately 
attracted their attention. 

" Pity for the brave edifice ! " exclaimed 
Monohur. " See, Babajee, how fresh and 
firm it holds up its battlements and towers 
through bush and tree, though it has lain ap- 
parently so many years in decay. To whom 
does it belong, and why is it so ill kept ? " 

" Ah, it has a story of its own, my son, a 
story of inexpressible sadness, but still one to 
stir up the spirit of a slave. The building 
belongs to the Nawab, but has never been 
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used by him, nor repaired, since one of his 
ancestors was murdered in it. It was a 
grand edifice at one time, but has purposely 
been left to crumble into ruins." 

" And the story about it ? " 

" Rests on mere rumour only, and refers to 
the circumstances under, and the manner in 
which the Nawab's ancestor was slain." 

" You make me very curious about the 
affair, Babajee. How did it happen ? What 
are the details of it ? " 

" Well, it is some fifty years now since 
this castle was either erected or rehabilitated 
by the then reigning Nawab, Sooja-al-Dow- 
lah, for the especial purpose of accommodat- 
ing a fair Rohilla captive taken by him in 
war. You must know that this Naw&b and 
the Rohillas had been fighting with each 
other ever so long without one being able to 
subdue the other, till their animosity had 
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risen to the highest pitch. Now the Nawdb 
dreaded the Rohillas much more than they 
dreaded him, and so he thought of hiring the 
•assistance of the English to put them down 
forcibly." 

11 He must have been a very evil-minded 
man indeed to bring the foreigners forward 
in that way against men of his own faith, 
even though they were his enemies, when they 
might have more properly combined together 
to drive the pale-faces from a country where 
they had no business to remain/ 5 

" O, he was quite a demon in every way, as 
you will shortly know, and he made his re- 
quest to the English with the greatest cool- 
ness, without even pretending to clothe it 
in a decent form. * I want to crush out the 
Rohillas once for all, and your help to that 
.end. The fighting work will, of course, 
devolve on you, for the Rohill&s are hard- 
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hitters, whom I do not care to encounter ;: 
but the trouble of plundering, burning, and 
harrying I shall take upon myself willingly, 
while you stand by and look on. 5 And the 
English, tempted by a large bribe, were only 
too glad to agree." 

" Ah, that has always been their wont in 
the country, Babajee, and they have gained 
ground in it in that way more surely than by 
any other that I know of." 

" Yes, but what they obtained on the pre- 
sent occasion was money, not lands, some 
forty or fifty lakhs of rupees which were 
paid down to them in cash, besides all their 
expenses being defrayed." 

" 0, the mercenary wretches ! I wish the 
silver had been poured down their throats in 
a molfcen state. Well, what did they do for 
the amount ? " 

" Everything that they had bargained for. 
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They led a large army into Rohilkund, which 
enabled the Nawab to attack the country with 
impunity, and, the Rohillas being unable to 
repel the joint forces of the invaders, died 
sword in hand, fighting to the last." 

" What a glorious death that was, Babajee I 
God knows how willingly I would lay down 
my life in such a cause ! Were all the Rohillas 
so killed ? " 

"Almost all the great chiefs were, and 
many of their followers also." 

" And then ? " 

" Why then their villages were harried and 
burned by the Nawab, as he had stipulated 
for, their women violated, and their children 
butchered." 

" Without any overt participation in such 
work by the English ? " 

" No, my son. The two parties had ad- 
hered all along to their dirty compact with 

VOL. in. f 
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equal fidelity, and continued to do so now as 
before. The brutalities were all perpetrated 
by the Nawab and his rag-a-muffins, in the 
presence of an English army, and with the 
tacit consent of the English Government." 

" Well ? " 

" During this sack and destruction of the 
country Sooja took many captives — mostly 
females from the h&rems of the chiefs — and 
among others a daughter of Hafiz Kahmut 
Khan, the principal ruler of Rohilkund, who 
had fallen in the fight. The girl was very 
handsome, and her grief for the loss of her 
father and brethren was so great that even 
the English Commander took pity on her, 
and came forward to interpose on her behalf. 

" « Why not let her off, Nawdb Saheb. You 
have wrought mischief enough on the family 
already without including her in the sacri- 
fice.' 
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" ' It is too late for that now/ said the 
If awab. * The witch has made too deep an 
impression on my heart, and I could not live 
without her.' 

" * Ah, but she will never be yours wil- 
lingly. She is a Rohilla from the hair-knot 
to the tip of her toes, and you have wronged 
the family too much for her ever to forget it.' 

" c 0, I know how to woo a stubborn 
maiden, 5 replied the Nawab gaily. c They 
;are more easily broken in than fresh horses, 
I assure you, and I have several of them 
already in my harem. By-and-by you will 
be pleased to hear, Colonel Saheb, that she 
has yielded cheerfully to my wishes. 5 

" The Colonel shook his head, but he could 
not interfere, and the girl was carried off 
forcibly by the Nawab, after a hurried part- 
ing from her mother and her sisters. They 
were all equally hopeless and miserable now, 
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and had very little to say to each other ; and 
the mother simply kissed her child, and gave 
her a poisoned clasp-knife as the last token 
of her affection ! " 

" A poisoned knife ! What for ? " 

" € Our lot is cast, my child,' said she to her 
daughter, as they nestled closely within each 
other's arms. * The warriors of our house 
are dead, and there is no one to protect us* 
But this may help thee in thy need if thou be 
true to thyself and to thy race, and then let 
the will of Heaven be done.' " 

" Ah, brave, heroic mother ! brave even to 
the last ! How did her daughter accept the 
present ?" 

" Coldly, for she knew that her movements 
were watched. But they read each other's 
thoughts as women only know how to do, 
and the mother felt certain that her present 
had been worthily bestowed." 
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" Say on, B&b&jee, say on. How was the 
knife used ? " 

" The girl was now removed from the 
banks of the Kaligunga to those of the 
Croomtee, and wept bitterly all the way as 
she came. But her tears were dried upon 
this castle being reached, and she was rather 
pleased to find that it had been exclusively 
assigned to her use. i What matters it/ said 
she to herself, c where I remain ? Happy 
should I be if I am kept a prisoner here for 
life without being further molested.' She 
had grave doubts, however, as to whether 
such happiness would be permitted to her ; 
and, having no expectations or hopes now — 
nothing, in fact, but fears — she intuitively 
kept the knife by her, as the only remaining 
friend that in all likelihood would not fail her 
in an emergency. ' Will the opportunity to 
use it come ? Shall I have the courage to use 
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it if it does ? ' The questions were asked, but 
were never answered, and the knife was sim- 
ply kept by. 

" Three months were passed in this way, 
and she was just beginning to get reconciled 
to the beauty of the scenery here when her 
dream of security was broken on finding 
that the Nawab had crept up to her side. 
She saw him, and was startled ; but when, 
after vainly wooing her, he endeavoured to 
force her innocence, she deliberately drew 
out the weapon from her hair, within which 
she had secreted it, and stabbed him, re- 
peating almost the words with which her 
mother had concluded her address to her* 
* Let it be then as Heaven has willed it.' " 

" Was he killed at once ? " 

"No. Soojd-al-Dowldh's death is ordinarily 
attributed to the outbreak of a virulent 
disease which defied the skill of his chirur- 
geons ; but the general rumour at the time 
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was that he was stabbed, as I have men- 
tioned, and that the wound degenerated into 
a cancer which no doctor could cure, and 
which eventually proved fatal." 

" And the brave, heroic girl, the glorious 
avenger of her race, what became of her after 
the act ? " 

" According to some accounts she was torn 
to pieces by the royal guards, while the other 
women of the castle simply said that she 
was never afterwards seen or heard of." 

" This is the best, the most romantic story 
that I have ever heard from you, Babajee* 
That was indeed a heroine, who by one stroke 
of her arm avenged her own wrongs, and the 
wrongs of her family and her country. Let 
me sit down on the rampart of this castle 
awhile to grasp a correct idea of her in my 
brain, where I want to retain the image for 



ever," 



Monohur sat on the rampart of the fortress 
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while the Sunydsi went down into the river 
to bathe. When the latter came out of the 
stream, after completing his lustration, he 
found that Monohur had drawn out his 
writing materials and was scribbling away 
very intently. 

" What is it that you are writing, Mono- 
hur ? " 

" 0, I am endeavouring to reproduce your 
story in my own words, to impress it the more 
strongly on my mind." 

The Sunydsi took up the writing, and saw 
how the muse of Monohur had been running 
wild with the tale. 

" It is incomplete, Babajee, very incom- 
plete, and you must not be too critical with 
it. I know well myself that I have not been 
able to recite the story as you have told it." 

The poem may be thus translated and pre- 
served : — 
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THE MAID OP ROHILKUND. 
A Fragment. 



They dragged the unwilling beauty far away. 

Par from the festal regions of the brave— 

The loved, the adored of all around. 

No more her joyous steps will bound 

Beside the Kaligunga's wave ; 

Nor shall her fairy ringers stray 

The harp's sweet chords along, 

To wake again the rapture-breathing song ! 

Torn from its stem the virgin flower 

Now graced a foreign bower ; 

But not to smile and not to bloom, 

No rest for her but in the tomb ; 

:Her burning eyes for ever wept, 

And care within her heart lay deep, 

She would not, or she could not sleep. 

Or sunk in agony she slept. 

Long, anxious, weary nights have rolled away, 
Thou pinest still from day to day j 
How changed since last those eyelids smiled 
With gladness pure and mild ! 
Despair has veiled her eyes in gloom ; 
' The maiden, shrinking, waits her doom, 
Porebodes her ruined honour, shattered fame, 
And bends beneath the pictured load of shame. 

Tis night, wild night, on Goomtee's shore, 

No star is shining high, 
And hideous, vast, and quite obscure 

Prowns the everlasting sky ! 
Guilt shuns the heavenly blaze of light, 
-Guilty spirits are abroad to-night ; 
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H&fiz's daughter sits alone 

Beside her glimmering taper's ray, 
Blending with the blast her moan. 

And panting for the light of day. 
The midnight hour is well-nigh past, 

Bat hark ! a step is at her door ; 
Perhaps it was the sighing blast, 

O no ! it moves again— once more. 
She starts in fear ; who can it be ? 

With caitiff stride who comes ? 
The veriest caitiff, he I 

With many a fond, endearing name, 

He woo'd the lovely maid ; 
She hung her head with burning shame, 

" O do not tempt," she said ; 
" And do not add to my distress, 
I have tasted much of bitterness .* 
There are maidens many, sweeter far, 
With joy would hail thy prosperous star, 
Would stoop with pleasure, sure, to be 
Allied by love or lust to thee ; 
Spare, then, O spare thy weeping slave, 
And innocent let her reach the grave." 

Bat ah, fair maid, thou plead'st in vain ; • 

His heart is proof to prayers, 
Albeit like darksome floods of rain 

Thou shed'st thy scalding tears. 
" Thou fairest lily of oar vale," 

Exalting Sooja said, 
"Loathing, or fond, thou most be mine, 
And I shall swear by Mecca's shrine 
To be for ever, ever thine." 
He stretched his arms to clasp the maid,- 

And pressed her to his heart ; 

O, 'twas a grievous smart ! 
One cry she gave, one shriek of wail ; 
Her hands her tresses roved among,. 
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Thence drew her mother's parting blade. 
Now let the tyrant have his meed, 

Now dagger do thy deed — 
The Lord be praised ! The deed is done ! 
Dread spirits of the brave, who throng 
The bright Elysian courts above, 
If yet one spark of patriot love, 

One gleam of fire, 

Your hearts inspire, 
Rejoice, if vengeance can rejoice ye. 
Sink, Sooja, sink ! thy race is ran, 

No art will heal that poisoned wonnd ; 
Tis Heaven has crashed thy impious pride, 

And dashed the eagle to the ground ! 

And she the flower of pnrity ! 

Her fate, ah, who can tell ? 
Man knows not if she lived or died ; 
Her lovely form was ne'er seen again, 

Her voice — so soft, so sweet, so dear- 
Was never heard in bower or plain, 

In palace-hall or gay parterre. 



" The poem is good enough so far as it 
goes," said the Sunydsi, wishing to humour 
the youthful rhymster ; " but we are in the 
Nawab's country now, and the people here 
must not know aught about it." 

" I do not want to remain in his country 
longer," replied Monohur. "Let us speed 
out of it as fast as we may. If the English 
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be bad masters they are surely not so bad as 
the Mahomedans, for they do not force away 
people's wives and daughters from them as 
the others do." 

" Ah, step by step you are getting recon- 
ciled to the English rule, Monohur." 

" Yes, I am really beginning to think that 
it is the best for us under present circum- 
stances." 



CHAPTER VI. 

HIMALAYAN STORIES, AND A NEW ROUTE TO 

CHINA. 

"With the natives of India generally a return 
journey is proverbially more expeditious 
than a forward movement, and Monohur 
pursued his backward course free-hearted, if 
not happy, while even the Sunydsi seemed to 
be more at his ease as he marched with 
sturdier steps than he had done before. Their 
path hadj in fact, become familiar to them, 
and they were indulging in a feeling of 
security on it mainly on that account, its 
grim-looking corners having lost their fears. 

"We are fast approaching the English 
frontier," said Monohur. " Shall we not be 
able to cross it to-day, Babajee ? " 

"We may; but we are still some ten or 
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twelve miles from it, and, if we do cross it, it 
will be after the daylight has expired." 
It was a very close day, and they had just 

passed the village of Panagurh, in the 
Azimgurh district, where a market had been 
held for nearly a week, which had now broken 
up, and the people from it were seen return- 
ing to their homes in dozens and scores, in 
^very direction. They were most of them 
farmers and dealers from the neighbouring 
villages, and were nearly all of them intent, 
wholly as they seemed, in recounting their 
gains. 

" There is a lot of men here, Babajee, 
whom we do not know. Had we not better 
keep clear of them ? " 

" 0, they are shopmen and dealers only, 
not cut-throats or poisoners, Monohur. We 
have nothing whatever to fear from them." 

"We should nevertheless get out of the 
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<srowd at least. Our path lies in the direction 
of the Gord Nuddee now, I think ? " 

" Yes, and we have taken to it already, 
and hope to reach it almost immediately, my 
son." 

There was only one party of market-men 
on the same track with them — namely, some 
seven cloth-dealers who lived at a distance of 
about five or six miles beyond the Nuddee 
named ; and these they overtook to go with. 

"We go by the same road with you it 
seems, if for a short distance only," said the 
Sunydsi to them, "and may jog on together 
if you do not object." 

" With the greatest pleasure on our part, 
surely," answered the cloth-dealers ; and they 
all went in company, speaking cheerfully 
with each other, and without any element o£ 
constraint between them. 

The Nuddee was now reached, a lovely, 
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lazy stream, winding its thin shining course- 
occasionally through sour-looking rocks and 
defiles, but more frequently through flat,, 
grass-grown swards ; and here some of the 
cloth-dealers proposed that they should halt 
to refresh themselves, which was, however, 
not agreed to by the rest. This caused a 
division among the travellers, and while three 
stayed behind the other four went on, Mono- 
hur and the Sunydsi remaining back with the 
former. 

" I would have stayed behind gladly for a 
while," said one of the four forward-goers to 
his companions, after they had crossed the 
Nuddee, "but for the sinister look of that 
Sunydsij whose presence with us I did not 
enjoy." 

" For shame ! " cried the other three- 
dealers together, " You are surely much too 
timorous for these marketings. What was- 
there in the old man to be afraid of? " 
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Before any reply could be made the party 
was overtaken by a stranger, who asked for 
a little tobacco, which was given to him. 

" You seem to be coming from the market. 
Did you go to buy or to sell ? " 

" Both to buy and to sell," replied one of 
the cloth-dealers with a laugh ; " and we are 
returning home very heavily laden, my 
friend." 

" You had better quicken your pace then, 
if you have a long way to go. This road is 
not a safe one at any hour." 

" How do you come to know that ? Do 
you belong to the neighbourhood ? " 

"Yes," answered the stranger, "I live 
very near the road, I may well say on it, for 
I live, breathe, and get my subsistence by it ; 
and should I not befriend the passengers on 
it?" 

"You do not describe your calling very 

VOL. III. G 
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intelligibly though. What do you mean by 
saying that you live by and on the road ? " 

" Exactly wh at the words imply, my friend ; 
and it is confounded hard work, I assure you. 
But I must be off, for I want rest sadly/' 

He did not stay for further talk, but left 
them with a mischievous wink, while the 
cloth-dealers burst out laughing afresh at the 
ugly attempt made to frighten them, as they 
took it ; all save the fearful man, who became 
agitated and nervous again. The path was 
now getting narrower and narrower at every 
step, and before they could come into open 
space they were met by two other strangers, 
who were particularly anxious to know what 
they carried. 

Why ? How does that concern you ? " 
A great deal surely," was the playful 
reply. " We live by cheap bargains, and to 
get at them are obliged to be inquisitive." 
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" Well then, we are not the men you take 
us for. We have no cheap wares to sell." 

There was a little feeling of annoyance 
now, as was observable from the tone in 
which the answer was made. But the words 
were scarcely out of their mouths before the 
oloth-dealers saw that they were being 
surrounded by a number of new-comers, who 
fell upon them, and robbed them of every- 
thing they had, even to the clothes they 
wore, after which all the robbers took to 
their heels, and were of course unpursued. 
The other three cloth-dealers and our two 
pilgrims, who had lagged behind on the banks 
of the Gora Nuddee, were now coming up ; 
but they were too late on the scene to go 
after the miscreants, who were already out of 
sight ; and all they could do was confined to 
rendering such assistance to the plundered 
men as they stood in need of, and to conduct- 
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ing them to the nearest thdnndk on the* 
English frontier. 

u A pestilent lot of robbers infest the 
road," exclaimed the Thdnndddr, " and it is a 
pity we can do nothing to put them down." 

i€ Why, can't you pursue them across the 
border and capture themP" asked the 
Sunydsi. 

" No ; not at once. We have to apply first 
to our superior officers for permission to 
cross over, and, the bandits being protected 
by the Oude tdlookddrs, are always safely 
housed by the time we are able to start after 
them. The two jurisdictions cause great 
trouble and annoyance." 

The plea was simply unanswerable, and 
Monohur took a note of it as he crossed over 
into English territory with a sigh of relief. 

"I had a great love for travelling, 
B&bajee, but these road poisonings and 
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robberies have nearly wrung it out of me 
already. I envy you not the less the enjoy- 
ment you have had in that way/' 

"Enjoyment, Monohur? Well, perhaps 
you are right. I did enjoy them much in my 
youthful days, that is, as well as dreary, 
rugged, and barren routes, such as I have 
mostly plodded over, can ever be enjoyed." 

" But it waa not always equally dreary, 
fiabajee, was it? You must have seen 
various kinds of places, and the sights must 
have been of very diversified character." 

" My chief pilgrimage > Monohur, was to 
the Him&lay&s — to Haridwar, Ked&rnath,, and 
Budrin&th ; and the scenes all through were, 
as I have described them, nothing but rocks 
before and behind, with dense tangled forests 
about them, and the dulkd, or avalanche, 
descending suddenly down to cover many a 
poor pilgrim in a grave of snow." 
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"Ah, well, I can fancy the trouble of 
toiling up and down the eternal hills, and the 
risk of getting occasionally swamped, of 
even of being killed by the sliding snow. 
But the passes cannot be much harassed by 
poisoners and robbers, I ween ? " 

"No, for there are no wayfarers there 
worth poisoning or robbing, none whose 
rifled rags would fetch two pice in the 
market. But tigers and wolves are con- 
stantly prowling about the mountains, and 
there are fire-emitting peaks, such as Nundi 
Devi, which consume to cinders those who 
venture too near their summits ; so that the 
Sunydsfs path, my son, is not really less 
dangerous than that of the ordinary traveller 
roaming through such ill-governed countries 
as Oude." 

"Ah, but the volcanic peaks are well 
known, and easily avoided.' 9 
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" They ought to be, but always are not ; 
and pilgrims do get horribly singed by them 
at times," 

" Did you ever go up any of these moun- 
tains yourself, B&bajee ? " 

" Yes ; but not when they were emitting 
fire or lava ; and if they had done so suddenly 
I would surely have got burnt, if not killed." 

" Did you go beyond the Himalayas on any 
occasion ? " 

" No, my son, I did not, I often formed 
the wish to do so, from the pilgrim-tales I 
heard, especially at the Meld held once in 
twelve years on the highest accessible point 
of Nundi Devi, where I met with some 
strange-looking athletic eremites who gave 
marvellous accounts of their wanderings. 
But I was never able to realise my wish. I 
particularly wanted to visit Cheen, but could 
never get a companion to go with." 
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"But is not Cheen approached by the 
passes through Assam ? " 

" There were roads to it in the past lead- 
ing through Assam, but these have long 
become impracticable. The route ordinarily 
followed by pilgrims at present lies round the 
north-west corner of the Him&layan chain, 
across the east of the Toorki land," 

" And what was the character the pilgrims 
gave of it; I mean those who had actually 
passed by the route ? " 

" A great part of the road is naturally the 
same as that to the Himalayas, except that 
many more hot-springs are met with in the 
higher chains of snow." 

u Hot-springs in the midst of the snow J 

Is that not a mere traveller s story, Babajee ? 

How can such contradictions be accounted 

for ? " 

"Why, if the mountains spit fire what 
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wonder is there that the springs issuing 
irom their bowels should be hot and boiling ? 
There is nothing strange at all in that, 
Monohur." 
" And the routes beyond them ? " 
" Lie through a large sandy desert which 
has to be crossed, and every account given of 
it was simply marvellous." 
"As how?" 

" Why, all the pilgrims said the desert is 
full of demons, and that there are also siroc 
winds there which kill all who encounter 
ihein. 9 

" Demons and winds ? " 
" Yes, the demons riding upon the winds 
and playing all sorts of pranks with unwary 
travellers. There are no birds or beasts to be 
seen anywhere, which makes the sense of 
solitude there excessively oppressive, while 

■ 

the hazy, hot light refracted from the 
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mountains adds greatly to the discomfort in a 
different way ; and the road is strewed on 
both sides with the bleached bones of men 
who have perished in crossing the dreary 
waste," 

" But the pilgrims you spoke with, did 
they cross the desert and enter Cheen ? " 

u They did ; but for a great distance thejr 
found neither dwelling-houses nor people;, 
and the miseries they endured were, they 
said, simply indescribable. After crossing 
the desert they had again to pass through a 
region of mountains very like the Himalayas, 
covered with snow at all seasons of the year,, 
and here they encountered enormous veno- 
mous dragons that spat out poison against 
them." 

" This was a new and peculiar danger to- 
encounter. How did they get over it ? M 

" Scarcely two out of ten were able to pass 
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through with success ; but the dilemma was 
awkward, and there was no good in turning 
back from the route. Their watchword 
therefore was — € Press on, even if it be to 
perish.' " 

" That was a natural determination, and 
must have given them strength, as, I am sure 
it would have given me. *I will do this* 
almost means ' It has been achieved."' 

"Yes, submitting to be destroyed they 
gathered up their strength and pressed 
forward, but only to meet with fresh difficul- 
ties which seemed almost insuperable. The 
mountains rose like walls of rock before 
them, and looking over the ice their eyes got 
confused, while their feet became unsteady, 
and many losing hold of the rocks fell down 
and were lost." 

" And the survivors ? " 

" They reached the base of the mountains 
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with the greatest difficulty by granite steps 
formed by giants or demons for their own 
descent, and found a rivulet below crossed 
by a tree thrown over it." 

" And then ? " 

" They crossed several similar streams 
successively, and eventually reached the land 
of Cheen, which they found to be as well 
peopled as India itself, and in $very respect 
quite as flourishing." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A TRUE DBSOBIPHON OF CHINA, WITH A SO AND 
DO WIFE STOBY IN THE BARGAIN. 

"How is the land of Cheen governed, 
Bdbajee?" asked Monohur of the Suny&si. 
" Surely with a native ruler over them the 
people there ought to be much happier than 
we are ? " 

" So they are, my son. The whole of 

Cheen is even like a garden in fairy-land, and 

yet busy as a mart, the people being both 

happy and industrious. The Government is 

paternal, the king is as a father unto his 

people. The welfare of his subjects is his 

only concern, and he is so untiring in his 

efforts to improve and elevate them that they 

have become absolutely the first of all nations 

in every respect. 
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" Indeed ! Are they superior to the English 
then, who brag of their civilisation and 
.greatness so much ? " 

u I am sure they are, for they excel all the 
world in the arts and sciences, and in their 
manner of living also. That some should be 
richer than others is a necessity of existence 
-everywhere; but nobody is somebody with 
them because of his wealth. He must know 
something or do something to be respected 
or beloved." 

" A very good rule that, and very neces- 
sary for rousing up every individual member 
of society to exert himself as a man." 

"Yes, and the effect of it has been very 
aalutary in that way. There is no such thing 
as ignorance or idleness in the country, and 
no wretchedness or squalidness even among 
the poor ; while the movements of the higher 
classes are characterised by a refinement, 
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naturalness, and grace seldom to be met with 
together at any one place." 

"How did the pilgrims fare with them 
ihen, after all their troubles ? " 

" 0, they spoke rapturously of the hospi- 
tality they met with. The men of the higher 
ranks received them into their houses as old 
friends, while even the poorest felt grieved 
if they would not come occasionally to live 
with them." 

" It is really a patriarchal state of society 
that you are describing, Babajee, that of a 
people well-governed, contented, and happy, 
living as useful and amiable members of 
society, peacefully among themselves and 
with all others. They must of course be 
well attached to their Sovereign. 0, how 
faithful I could be ^o an indigenous king, 
ruling as a father over his people ! But it is 
our misfortune that we can have none, and 
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this beautiful country, perhaps not less- 
beautiful than Cheen itself, is on that account 
only what it is at this day/' 

"You are right, Monohur, for even the 
people of Cheen speak of India as the richest 
and the most beneficently-endowed land 
under the sun. But they do not envy us the 
possession of it. They commiserate us 
rather for being the slaves we are, and for 
what we have to endure." 

Monohur was silent for a moment, the- 
words of the Sunydsi having very deeply 
affected him. 

"0, tell me more, Babajee, about the- 
people of Cheen and their King," said he at 
last. " Do you think that they are really 
better off than we are in every respect ? Is- 
it possible that the gods should be so much 
our enemies as to have lowered us below all 
other human beings in every way ? " 
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" Not in every way, my son ; not in every 
way surely. Our religion is apparently the 
best of all religions in the world ; the Cheen 
folks at least have nothing whatever to com- 
pare with it, having in fact adopted that resi- 
duum of Buddhism which was cast off or 
thrown into the background by our fore- 
fathers ; and in letters also we* may say that 
we are yet somewhat ahead of them." 

Monohur's face regained its colour on re- 
ceiving this assurance, and was even slightly 
touched with pride and joy. 

" But they are happier than us, father, and 
does not happiness make up for every other 
want ? We can entertain no noble feelings, 
give expression to no honest aspirations, 
without being regarded as traitors ; but they 
can think and act as they choose without 
being misunderstood." 

So it is among them indeed. The King 

VOL. III. H 
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is fond of his subjects, and his subjects are 
as fond of their King, and of his thousand 
sons, who, the pilgrims assured me, are as 
good princes as any could wish for.** 

<c His thousand sons ? Did I hear you 
aright, Babajee ? " 

" Yes, Monohur ; the King has a thousand 
sons — at least I was told so." 

" Has he many wives then ? " 

" Only two. By the laws of Cheen the 
King may marry four wives, one So 9 or 
favourite, and three Do, or less favoured; 
but the present Sovereign has only two, of 
whom the Do and So have changed positions 
by a curious incident." 

" Tell me the story, I beg. I am sure it 
would lighten my mind much of the uneasy 
thoughts that are oppressing it at this mo- 
ment." 

<c Well, the King had two wives, but no 
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-children by either of them, and the board of 
rites had many ceremonies performed in all 
the great temples of the country, and 
especially in that of the Sun, for the birth of 
.an heir. At last the Do wife conceived, and 
when this became known the So was greatly 
troubled, alike by envy and fear. 

" * The odds are mustering strong against 
me,' said she to herself ; ' but I must win in 
spite of them.' And, on the Do being 
delivered of an unformed foetus, she repre- 
sented the incident as a misfortune and the 
harbinger of approaching woes, and prevailed 
on the King to order the conception to be 
enclosed in a wooden box and thrown into 
the Hoang-Ho river. 

" She was now as irradiant in her triumph 
as before, while the Do, pressed down by her 
misery, was forced to abide her time with a 
sore and despairing heart. In the meautimo 
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the box with the foetus floated up the stream 
with the spring-tide, which was strong, and 
was carried far into Kansu, a country to the- 
north-west of Cheen, the King of which, 
having opened it personally, was surprised to* 
find in it a thousand very little children, all 
of one size, and having either exactly the 
same, or very similar, faces. He brought up 
these little boys as his own, and they in time 
became great warriors. 

" Several years after there was some great 
misunderstanding between the two King8 r 
upon which the King of Kansu sent a large 
army against his neighbour, headed by hi& 
thousand foster-sons. The King of Cheen 
got terribly alarmed, and his 80 wife also ; 
but said the Do to herself — 

c< ' Surely Fortune has veered round in my 
favour now, and I must be equal to the 
opportunity to benefit by it.* 
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" She accordingly sent word to the King 
^that, if he would allow her to march against 
the invaders at the head of his army, she 
would certainly be able to avert the danger 
that threatened them, and that she was pre- 
pared to start on the errand at once. 

* <c How wilt thou do it? How is it 
possible for thee to do it ? ' asked the King 
in reply. * No, no ; the idea is foolish, and I 
cannot accede to it ; nor would my warriors 
be pleased to have a woman placed at their 
l&ad.' 

" The King had no notion of the facts, nor 
any inkling of the motives, which had in- 
duced the Do to come forward with her offer, 
and, viewing it only as a mad proposition 
coming from a woman dissatisfied with her 
position in the palace, he hurried to make his 
own preparations for meeting the emergency* 

■ # 

Thought the 80 wife now to herself — 



u 
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" ' Why might not the Do be sent out as 
she has proposed so foolishly ? Good would 
surely come of it if she died ; while, if she 
escaped, there was still the chance of broken 
bones and other accidents/ 

" ' King,' said she, therefore, to her 
husband, ' let my sister go forth as she has 
offered, I beseech you. We know not but 
that she may be cognisant of some charm or 
incantation to destroy the enemy, and why 
should we not benefit by her art ? f 

" * Be it so then since thou wishest it/ re- 
plied the King, ' though I fear greatly that 
no magic will be of much service to us in- 
this affair, while the chances are that the 
magician may get killed in the fight/ 

" Then turning to the Do he added — 

" ' Tou take too much on yourself in 
making the request, Do, but you may go if 
you are bent on it.' 
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"The Do became somewhat disturbed 
now in her turn from indecision, but reasoned 
herself into compliance by arguing the matter 
further with herself— 

"'It is certain that my children are 
coining, and if I can only see them all 
together even for a moment I shall not have 
braved any danger in vain/ 

" And the two armies met face to face a 
abort time after, one headed by a thousand 
youthful warriors with bright beaming eyes, 
the other by a middle-aged woman still re- 
splendent with beauty. 

" The sharp eyes of the Do wife counted 
her children even from a distance, and while 
one hand was pressed to her heart to repress 
its beatings, the other was raised to wipe ofi 
the moisture from her brow. 

" ' The breath of life is coming back to me 
at last/ murmured she to herself, ' but I must 
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not betray any weakness before them yet, lest 
they should not listen to me/ 

"She smoothed her troubled aspect ac- 
cordingly, and, addressing the young men 
before her, asked them if they were not her 
sons, and how they had dared to appear in 
arms against their own father ? 

" * Tour sons ? Who are you ? ' 

cc c Look at my face, and open your 
mouths ; ' and while they did so intuitively, 
she opened her breasts and compressed them, 
and the milk darted in five hundred jets from 
each breast, one jet falling into the mouth of 
each of her sons. 

f * ' Tou are indeed our mother,' exclaimed 
the youthful warriors, and instantly laid 
down their arms at her feet with a shower of 
joyful tears that poured down their cheeks. 

« The King waa in raptures on hearing 
how the expedition had ended ; and, as the 
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'Children came in to him, he folded them one 
after another within his paternal arms, and 
pressed them to his heart. The Do wife 
became the 80 wife from that day, the former 
80 wife becoming the Do now in her turn ; 
and the King, blessed with his numerous 
progeny, has been exceedingly happy ever 
.since." 

" This is scarcely a credible account, Baba- 
jee, as it stands," said Monohur; "but I 
suppose, like all stories, it has a basis in fact, 
<which I almost fancy I am able to unravel. 9 ' 

" Ah, let us hear your sage construction by 
•all means," answered the Sunydsi 9 rather 
pettishly. " If the story as I have told it be 
not to -your liking, there is no reason why 
you should not re-cook it to please yourself." 

" But I don't want to re-cook it at all. 
My object is only to make sense of what 
Bounds like nonsense in its present dress* 
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An unformed foetus in a box would not give^ 
birth to a thousand children ; no box would 
contain a thousand children, however small, 
and float on the river at the same time ; no* 
breast squeezed, however dexterously, would 
give out milk in five hundred jets ; and 
these are all drawbacks to the acceptance of 
the story as it has been told to you. As I 
understand the tale it is simply this : The 
King of Cheen had two wives, a Do and a So- 
one. He had no children for a long time till 
the Bo wife conceived. This made the So 
wife jealous, and being the royal favourite, 
she had the child that was born (perhaps not 
fully developed) enclosed in a box and thrown 
into the river. The box was fished up,, 
probably by some friend of the Do wife, and 
was earned to the King of Kansu, perhaps 
one of her relatives. The child thus saved 
was brought up by the King of K£nsu. H* 
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became a great warrior, having the strength 
of a thousand heroes, just as our Bheem in 
the Mahdbh&rut is spoken of as having the 
strength of a thousand mast elephants. On 
war breaking out between Oheen and Kansu 
the youthful prince led his foster-father's 
army to the walls of the former country, 
mainly perhaps to avenge his mother's wrongs. 
The King of Oheen getting terrified now sent 
for his Bo wife, and asked her to have the 
matter settled with her son. She marched 
thereupon at the head of her husband's army, 
and, seeking out her son, prevailed on him 
not to fight against his own father, and 
possibly also to lay down his arms. Of 
course the old King was overjoyed, and the 
Do wife became the So wife, and vice versd. 
Does not this appear more intelligent than 
the story as the pilgrims gave it to you ? " 
" Perhaps so. But the question is, which 
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of the two versions is the true one ? The story 
as the pilgrims related it was heard by them 
in Oheen itself, from persons who knew of the 
facts as they had occurred, while the story as 
you wish to re-fashion it is nothing more than 
your individual interpretation of the facts, 
for which there is no authority." 

"With this broad distinction between 
them, Babajee, that the one is altogether im- 
probable, and the other not unusual in the 
least." 

u Be it so, my son," said the Sunydsi. 
** There is no need for chewing wormwood 
over a matter so trivial." 



CHAPTER VIH. 

at pAtnA, and about the mohubbum. 

The journey was continued, without any- 
further altercation or difference of opinion 
between the two companions, but a good 
part of the road was walked over in silence, 

" Whither are we going now, Babdjee?" 
asked Monohur at last, if only to resume the 
conversation. 

" 0, we are approaching the town of 
Patna," answered the Sunydsi, "but I am 
averse to enter it." 

"Why, what are you afraid of there? 
Can anyone be lying in wait for us in it, 
think you ? " 

"No, not that, Monohur. But the Mo- 
hurrum festival is now at its height there,. 
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and the people are all in an excited state ; 
and I know of old that very slight causes 
will on such occasions give rise to a fight 
amongst them." 

" But how does that affect us ? Neither 
you nor I will be for taking any part in such 
quarrel, I am sure." 

" Ah, true indeed, at least as regards my- 
self. But the city is thickly inhabited by 
Mahomedans, and when the fire burns high 
among them it seldom flames straight up 
without crackling and casting forth sparks 
around, especially in the direction of the 
Hindus:* 

" But, Babajee, I want to see how the 
Mohurrum is celebrated in these districts, 
and, if the risk be not much, I would cer- 
tainly wish to enter the city, plucking up a 
spirit for the occasion." 

" To fight out, if necessary, notwithstand- 
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iug our present position and disadvan- 
tages ? " 

" No, not to fight out, but to learn to be 
reasonable and on our guard against any 
provocation that may be offered to us." 

" Good," said the Sunydsi, " that is rather 
well said ; " and they entered the city the 
moment they came up to it. 

The Mohurrum is the grandest ceremony 
of the Sheahs, and is celebrated some time 
between January and March. It commemo- 
rates the martyrdom of Hassan and Hossein, 

» 

the sons of Ali and grandsons of Mahomet. 
On Ali being assassinated Hassan retired to 
Medina, where he was poisoned, upon which 
Hossein headed a revolt against Yazid, the 
ruling vicegerent. Failing in this Hossein 
was obliged to fly, and for three days took 
refuge in a dry well near the banks of the 
Euphrates, where he had nothing at all to 
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eat. His retreat was discovered by a chame- 
leon, upon which he was dragged out by his 
enemies, and slain, together with all of his 
family, except Syed, who escaped. 

The festival celebrated is throughout a 
ipourning one. It is continued for a period 
of ten days, during the first portion of which 
the Mahomedans collect together at each 
other's houses to hear the story of the mar- 
tyrdom recited or sung, the moolldhs praying 
day and night unceasingly for the souls of 
the dead. The last four days comprise the 
most important part of the ceremony, when 
the tazedhs* are carried about and the 
demonstrations of grief become violent. 
On the last day the burial of Hossein is 
celebrated, and the exhibition of sorrow be- 
comes so furious that even women have been 
known to tear the flesh from off their arms,, 

* Mock biers. 
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while all rend their clothes, and beat their 
breasts till the blood seems to start out of 
them. 

The processions are of course gorgeous, 
but yet in keeping with the avowed character 
of the show. The troopers and their horses 
are all dressed in mourning, and move on 
with rent banners and muffled drums. The 
cymbals and kettle-drums are bound round 
with cloth coloured green ; and the mourners 
are all similarly dressed, not excepting the 
Hindu servants who take part in the proces- 
sions as pdiks and orderlies. The observance 
of religious rites is of course confined to the 
Mahomedans ; but the Hindu following is by 
no means inconsiderable, and this is especially 
the case in Patna, where the Hindu and 
Mahomedan celebrants are almost equally 
divided in number, and where many, if not 

vol. in. I 
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all, of the former join the processions as to 
the manner born. 

" We are entering what may almost be called 
an enemy's country, Monohur, and yet you 
will find almost all the resident Hindus here 
marshalled on the enemy's side." 

" How is that, Babajee ? What may be 
the cause of it ? " 

" 0, simply the childish love of our 
countrymen for shows. Naturally we are not 
much fond of excitement, and would rather 
keep quiet at home than be going about 
Taving through the streets. But hold up 
only a flag or two, and beat a drum or sound 
a cymbal, and the fascination becomes irre- 
sistible, and you get throngs of idlers to follow 
you wherever you may choose to lead them." 

" You are referring to the mob only, Babfi- 
jee. There must be men of better stamp too, 
hare as in other places P " 
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u Yes, that of course, and I am now on the 
look-out for some person of that kind to lodge 
with, and wish I may find one quickly." 

He was looking out very eagerly, but 
there was a little check to his success by 
reason of the crowd on the road which did 
not allow him to see much ahead of him. 

" Let us go round the corner there, Baba- 
jee," said Monohur. "The place on the 
other side is less thronged, and would be 
more convenient to us, both to pass by and 
search for." 

They did so accordingly, and the result 
was satisfactory, for they soon met with a 
wry respectable man who was coming in 
their direction. He was a little bald just 
above the forehead, and more than a little 
gray ; but his figure was well formed and 
well filled out, and he had an amiable face 
«nd a stately beard. 
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"I have a great mind to apply to that 
gentleman there to receive us," said the- 
Sunydsi. " I mean him with the long beard 
and the Ndmmdld in his hand." 

"The Ndmmdld ? How do you see it ?* 
His hand is enveloped in a bag. Is he* 
counting the beads inside of the bag?" 

" Yes. He is a Vysnub and has a rosary 
of the Toolsee wood in his hand, and the bag 
is the certificate thereof." 

"How so? What makes you conclude 
that he is a Vysnub, and not a Saiva ? " 

" 0, the rosary of a Saiva is made of thfr 
berries of the Budrdksha tree, and the beads 
are necessarily large and rough, such as that 
small bag would not contain." 

" Is the rosary of the Vysnub then smaller 
than that of the Saiva ? My impression was 
that it was larger, as having many more 
beads than the other." 
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" And so it has. The mala of the Vys* 
nub usually counts a hundred and eight 
beads, while that of the Saiva counts no 
more than thirty -two or sixty-four ; but the 
former are smooth and small, while the latter 
are so inconvenient in size that no bag like 
the one before us would conceal a maid 
formed of them. Besides that, the mere fact 
of concealment is a sign of Vysnubism." 

" In what way ? " 

" The counting of beads is a work of 
merit, you know, and jealous demons are 
always watching to prevent or obstruct its 
performance. The Vysnub conceals his hand 
to prevent what he does from being seen ; 
but the Saiva trusts to the imps of Mahadeva, 
who are always about him, for protection, 
and considers concealment to be unneces- 
sary." 

" Have we good and evil spirits then, 
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always about us, concerning themselves in 
our affairs ? " 

" Of course we have. The evil spirits Bret 
constantly trying to harm us. Could we have 
escaped if we had not good spirits to take- 
care of us ? " 

They stood face to face with the Vysnub 
now, and he seemed to be a perfect type of 
what a real Vysnub ought to be. 

" A glad greeting to you, friends," said he, 
coming forward to accost them. Cl Can I do 
anything to serve you ? " 

"A kind greeting to you in return,, 
Mohdsoy. If you will be so good as to ac- 
commodate us in your house for a few days,, 
or help us in getting suitable accommodation 
elsewhere, we shall, as strangers and way- 
farers, be immensely obliged to you." 

" 0, don't speak of going elsewhere ; I 
surely will not allow you to do that. My~ 
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house and everything I have is at your ser- 
vice, and I shall try my best to make you 
comfortable in it." 

"We thank you very much indeed, 
Mohdsoy" said the Sunydsi. " My young 
friend here is anxious to see the Mohurrum 
procession, and it is on that account only 
that we have come to this place." 

" Ah, then you have come rather late, for 
the festivities are nearly over, this being the 
last but one of the procession days. Besides 
that, a quarrel has sprung up between 
the Shedhs and the Sunnis, and there is more 
likelihood of seeing a grand fight between 
them than a procession.' 9 

" It is all the same to me, Mohdsoy" said 
Monohur. " I would not witness a good 
fight with less pleasure than a goodly pro- 



cession." 



The Vysnub smiled, and then scanned the 
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form and features of Monohur more par- 
ticularly as lie replied to him. 

"You speak foolishly, my son, very foolishly 
indeed ; for a good fight means a good deal 
of mischief, including heads broken and 
limbs fractured, and not unoffcen the loss of 
lives also. That, surely, is not a pleasant 
sight to see ? " 

"Ah, Moh&soy" said the Sunydsi with 
playful spite, " your picture of a fight is only 
making it all the more attractive to my young 
friend. He would not care to get his own 
head broken if you will only allow him to 
join a row. Is not that it, Monohur ? " 

" If it be so, Babajee, I owe that to your 
teaching mainly, don't I ? Who gave me the 
name of Kharga Bahadoor, pray ? " 

cc 0, never mind those recollections at pre- 
sent, my son. You forget our present cha- 
racter. We are pilgrims now, not soldiers." 
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Monohur received the rebuke in silence, 

for he felt that it was deserved, and then, to 

.give a turn to the conversation, asked the 

Vysnub how the quarrel between the Shedhs 

and Sunnis had arisen. 

"You shall know all about it, my 
«on, after I have housed you," said the 
Vysnub. "It is not always safe to talk 
of these matters in the street," and he 
led them away from the main road, which 
was so full of passengers, to a short blind 
lane, at the end of which was a small lowly 
mansion, which he pointed out to them as 
lis home. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A MOHURRUM QUARREL. 

The house of the Vysnub was a very humble 
building, consisting, on one side, of a rather 
long, single-storied apartment which was 
devoted to the reception of wayfarers and 
strangers, and, on the other, of two or three 
smaller apartments pertaining exclusively to 
his womankind, with a capacious cook-shed 
at one end of the compound, and a well of 
very sweet water at the other. All the apart- 
ments were tile-roofed, and their outside ap- 
pearance was exceedingly plain. Inside 
the walls were painted reddish-brown, and 
the floor of the reception-room was covered 
with a thick durmd mat, on which the men 
of the family were accustomed to pass their 
time, seated or lolling as they chose. For 
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guests and visitors — of whom there were 
always some at all times — there were Moras, 
or cane-chairs in reserve in the background, 
two of which were now brought forward by 
the Vysnub and placed on the unmatted por- 
tion of the floor for the Suny&si and Monohur 
to sit upon. 

" It is very poor accommodation indeed 
that I can offer you, my friends," said the 
Vysnub ; " but such as it is you are most 
heartily welcome to it." 

rt To us," replied the Sunydsi, " it is a& 
good as any that a palace could have given, 
for it is infinitely more comfortable and 
convenient than what we have long been ac- 
customed to, and your open kindness makes 
it even more acceptable than it might have 
been under other circumstances." 

The Sundysi's praise of both the place and 
its owner was equally well-deserved, for thfr 
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former had a peculiar quietness about it 
which was not to be easily equalled, and the 
latter a look of honesty that inspired re- 
liance and respect. 

"Ah, I thank you for your words," answered 
the Vysnub, " and would be sorry indeed if 
jou did not feel quite comfortable with us in 
all respects. See, there the youngest of my 
elves is coming with water that you may 
wash your faces, hands, and feet, and pre- 
pare yourselves for such humble repast as 
they may be able to get ready for you in the 
house," and sure enough a pretty little girl 
was approaching them with a well-filled 
kulsee on her head, having set down which 
in the compound she stood quietly by the 
visitors, as if awaiting their commands. 

"That is a very good girl," said the 
Sunydsi stooping to stroke her head affection- 
ately, while Monohur presented her with a 
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bunch of flowers which he had plucked from 
the road-side before entering the city, with 
which she was evidently much gratified. 

Having washed themselves the guests were 
pressed to partake of a homely Vysnub fare r 
composed mainly of fruits, sweetmeats, and 
milk, to which Monohur did ample justice,, 
and the Sunydsi was by no means indifferent. 
They then washed their hands and faces 
again, and, on resuming their seats on the 
cane-chairs, Monohur hastened to apply for 
the information which their host had promised 
him. 

" We have restrained our curiosity so long, 
Mohdsoy, that I am sure you will pardon 
my asking you again to tell us how the 
Shedhs and Sunnis have managed to fall out 
on the present occasion, and in fact all about 
the matter that you may happen to know." 

" Ah, yes," said the Vysnuh, " I remember 
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my promise, and will redeem it now with 
pleasure. The Mohurrum quarrels always 
originate in trifles, and it was the merest 
trifle this time also that gave rise to the dis- 
pute. The original cause of the quarrel was 
very different from that now attributed to it. 
The town, you may perhaps know, is divided 
into two parties which are quarrelling with 
each other almost throughout the year. Some 
months ago one Abbas Ali, a Shedh, 
carried off the widow of one of Bakaoollah, 
a deceased Sunni, and with her consent 
married her. There was no crime or offence 
in this act ; but the friends of Bakaoollah 
took umbrage at the Shedks having had the 
temerity to take away anyone out of their 
protection by force, and, collecting together 
under the lead of one Ketaboodeen, made a 
raid on their opponents, carrying off three 
of their women, whom they compelled to 
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perform certain menial duties, such as sweep- 
ing their houses, cleaning the family utensils, 
and the like. The women were released the 
next day at the instance of the police ; but 
the Shedhs were not satisfied therewith, and 
awaited for revenge. 

" * It is not that we are thinking of it 
now/ said they, c but we will have our re- 
venge.' 

" € Revenge for what ? * remonstrated the 
peacemakers. * You were the aggressors, 
and the Sunnis have only repaid your out- 
rage in kind, and certainly not with greater 
violence. Since you are quits now why not 
get reconciled with each other from this 
time ? ' 

** € Ah, but we hate each other, and can 
never cease to do so. What is the good of 
effecting a reconciliation which can never be 
really effective ? 9 
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" Nothing more was said at the time, but 
when there was a marriage shortly after in 
one of the principal Sunni families, namely^ 
that of Ashghur Ali — the Shedhs re-opened 
the quarrel by forcing themselves into the 
house while the bridegroom's party were 
being feasted, and, creating a disturbance 
there, spoilt a good portion of the sweet- 
meats and pilldoSy and finally set fire to the 
straw chopper of the barn. The fire wa& 
easily extinguished, and apparent concord 
was again restored by the interference of the- 
police. 

" c Now what is the good of quarrelling, 
with each other in this wise,' said some of 
the Shedh elders to the Sunnts. c Let us* 
make up our differences by mutual forgive- 
ness, and be friends with each other for th& 
future.' 

" 'Agreed/ said the Sunnts, 'though we- 
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have had more outrage at your hands than 
we have inflicted on you. But to be friends 
it is essential that we should forget and 
forgive/ 

" After this everything went on well be- 
tween the two parties for about two months 
till the Mohurrum came, when the Shedhs in- 
vited the Sunnis to witness the celebration 
of the festival. This is not unusual, though 
it frequently leads to tumults to end with. 

" The Mohurrum songs reflect necessarily 

■ 

on the first three Kaliphs — Abu Bakr, Omar, 
and Osman — whom the Sunnis respect, and 
on the present occasion the Sunni guests 
took offence at the Moolah, or priest, reciting 
the praises of Ali, which happened to include 
a remark derogatory to Abu Bakr. 

" ' Did you invite us to insult our feelings 
in this way ? ' asked the Sunnis. 
" * No insult is meant to you, friends/ said 
TOL. m. K 
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the Shedhs. c The song is recited as it 
stands ; and it has been so sung for centuries 
— ever since the Mohurrum was established 
as a festival.' 

" c We don't care for that. When you in- 
vited us you ought to have expunged from 
the song what you knew would be offensive 
to our feelings. We did not come here to 
listen to what is abusive of those we revere/ 

" ' You are unreasonable, friends. How 
can we leave out the praises of Ali from the 
Mohurrum songs ? ' 

" c Will you apologise to us now for what 
has been done ? ' 

" c Apologise ? What for ? ' 

" c 0, for nothing then, if you won't see it. 
We need not stay here further, friends. Let 
us be off at once before the insults begin to 
multiply.' 

" The Sunnis went away in a huff to collect 
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their adherents, and it is feared that the 
result will be a fight, though the police are 
trying hard to prevent it." 

Monohur listened to the account with much 
interest, and was greatly delighted at the 
prospect of soon realising the sight of either 
a grand procession or a goodly row. 

" You are tired, and had better take a nap 
now," said the Vysnub, " till it is time to 
get out into the streets to see the show," but 
Monohur was unable to comply, and the 
Suny&si did so only to the extent of falling, 
into a fit of mental abstraction which was 
■almost akin to sleep. 

" Wake up, Babajee," exclaimed Monohur 
at last, giving his companion a rather rough 
shake on the shoulders when the time to go 
out arrived ; and they were escorted by the 
Vysnub in person, and did enjoy all the 
sights that were to be seen. 
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The Tazedhs paraded were richly decorated r 
that is, as well decorated as ever ; and they 
were followed by a large body of Shedhs 
beating their breasts and raving in the usual 
fashion. The trappings of the horses were 
of gold and purple, and the orderlies carried 
golden staves, on the ends of which were 
chdmurs and peacock feathers. The crowd 
was immense, and the heat of the day gave 
a colour and elation to the faces of the 
mourners. But the gathering was not of the 
Shedhs and their admirers only; a large 
portion of the throng was composed of 
Sunnis, and a murmur soon went through 
the common people that these latter were be- 
coming restive. The police were quite on 
the qui vive, passing to and fro from one 
party to the other with kindly warnings to 
both; but their words fell unheeded, and 
there was anxiety and suspense on every 
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face in the crowd. At this moment some 
one raised the cries of " Sere layo " and 
" Mar ddlo" and the affray was commenced 
at once with equal violence by both parties. 

It was a hot fight, and the blows fell like 
hammer-strokes ; and, before anything could 
be done to put down the combatants, one 
Shedh was killed, and three Sunnis very 
severely wounded. Further mischief was 
prevented by the interference of the police ; 
and Monohur was greatly disappointed at 
the fight being thus abruptly terminated. 
The impetuosity with which it had been 
commenced had raised an intense desire in 
his mind to see it fairly contested, and he 
even held it unwise to extinguish it so soon. 

" Well, Monohur, are you satisfied with 
the fight and the show you have witnessed ? " 
asked the Suny&si of him when the goolmdl 
was over. 
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"With the show — yes; but with the 
fight — not at all. To ensure peace for the 
future the parties should have been left to 
carry on the contention a good while longer, 
for nothing cools the blood so effectually, 
you know, as a good and full depletion, while 
the sprinkling of a few drops of blood only 
keeps the wound green and the debt un- 
cancelled.' ' 

"Ah, yes; they would have made a 
glorious war out of the dispute in the 
Nawab of Oude's dominions, but the mode 
of government is different here, and sadly 
disappointing. Is it not ? " 

" You are in a rather bantering mood to- 
day, Babajee, and more biting and corrosive 
tban ever. I hate the Nawab's government, 
and have commenced to prefer that of the 
English for many reasons. But I always 
love to see a fight fairly fought out, and I 
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really do think that the fighters become more 
peaceful after their eagerness has been 
allowed to exhaust itself than when it is 
otherwise." 

" You say well, my son," said the Sunydsi 
sadly and regretfully, " and it is time for us 
to take the entire lesson home to our hearts. 
We have planned and fought, and fought 
and planned till we have got completely 
spent. Had we not better slide down now 
into privacy and peace ? " 



CHAPTER X. 

AT EChApORE. 

They proceeded by hurried marches from 
Patna towards Bengal, and in a few days 
reached the village of Echapore on the banks 
of the Hooghly, a few miles to the north of 
the military station of Barrackpore; and 
Monohur's heart beat high as he saw in 
azure distance the family-house of the 
Ohosals of Bchapore, surmounted by throe 
mystic towers for which it was long well 
known. 

" Do you see the castle of my maternal 
ancestors, Babajee ? " said he, pointing 
towards the building as he spoke. "It is 
there that I propose to remain for the rest 
of my life, since I have not the heart to go 
back to Bond Gh6t." 
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" Not a bad place to live in, certainly," 
replied the Sunydsi. "But whom are you 
going to stay with there ? Don't you know 
that the members of your mothers family 
Tiave all long ceased to live ? " 

" Yes, I know that ; but the building has 
rooms enough all the same to accommodate 
me, and the priest of Shamsoondur will perhaps 
be able to recognise me, and will assuredly be- 
friend me till my affairs are settled." 

"Well, I don't know but that would do 
excellently well as a temporary arrangement ; 
and, in the meantime, I may pass down to 
Bona Ghat to regulate your affairs there, and 
make things ready for you." 

" And by the time you finish your work 
there, Babajee, I hope to be able to receive 
possession of the estate here in virtue of my 
mother's right, after which I shall remain as 
•a fixture here for ever." 
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" No, no ; you must not come to any hasty 
decision on that point yet. Remain here 
now by all means, for your presence here is 
perhaps more needed at this moment than at 
Bona Ghat. There will be time enough here- 
after to determine where you should fix your 
habitation, and what relations you should 
bear to the ryots of Bchapore and Bona Ghat 
respectively. The best considered resolu- 
tions, my son, have often to be revised after 
the experience of a few weeks." 

Monohur gave no reply. He felt that it 
was not in his power to return to Bond Ghat. 
" But there is no occasion to discuss that 
point further at present/* said he to him- 
self; "and it would perhaps sound un- 
gracious to do so with those from whom I 
expect the greatest aid ; " and so the ques- 
tion was dropped by him for the time. 
The village of Echapore was at one time a 
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place of considerable importance, and is so 
even to the present day, being frequently 
resorted to by holiday-makers from Calcutta, 
Serampore, and Hooghly. Apart from the 
usual cottages to be seen in all places in the 
Mofussil, it contains a fair sprinkling of 
puccd houses, and fifty years ago the turreted 
castle of the Zemindars had a very dignified 
appearance, particularly the river-face of it,, 
which rose almost from the water's edge, 
where the ground had been strengthened by 
piles driven into the bank. The Ghosal 
family, whose might it represented, was a 
very well known one in its day, and at one 
time very powerful also ; but it was much 
reduced afterwards by the litigious and 
spendthrift habits of a succession of Zemin- 
dars, and when Monohur's grandfather 
inherited the estate it was encumbered with a 
heavy debt. 
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" We must not mind that ; indeed we must 
not," said the brave man, communing with 
himself. "If we are only true to ourselves 
we shall surely be able to make everything 
square and easy within a few years. I will 
begin the task at once, and it shall go hard 
with me if I do not succeed ; " and he did 
succeed by thrift and care, not only to dis- 
encumber his patrimonial acres from all their 
liabilities, but also to raise his cash balance to 
a decent and respectable figure, which excited 
the envy of many a neighbouring squire. 
"What grieved him now was that he had no 
direct male heir to inherit the estate. His 
only daughter was married to the Zemind&r 
of Bona Ghat, and was well provided for ; but 
she could not inherit the family lands so long 
as there was an heir- male in the way, and 
this heir- male, his nephew, was such a good- 
for-nothing spendthrift that it broke the old 
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man's heart to think that what he had 
redeemed with so much pains must ultimately 
pass into the hands of such a scapegrace. 

" It should not hurt me," would he fre- 
quently murmur to himself, "for it really 
signifies little what becomes of the estate in 
other hands when I am gone." But he was 
hurt, very deeply hurt by the thought, for all 
that, and it was of this grief that he even- 
tually died, being succeeded by the nephew 
who had been the torment of his life. The 
debaucheries of the young man were, how- 
ever, too much for his constitution to bear ; 
he did not live long enough to enjoy, far less 
to waste, the accumulations his uncle had 
made ; and while the ryots did not miss their 
new Zemindar when he died, the estate did 
not miss much of the savings which had been 
added to it by his predecessor. Monohur's 
mother was yet living at this time ; but her 
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latter days were so embittered by the dis- 
appearance of her son and his erratic life that 
she never took thought of the Echapore pro- 
perty at all, having hardly the wish to look 
after Bona Ghat, and it was under these 
circumstances that the family pooroheet,* the 
priest of Shamsoondur, came to hold the lands 
in the name of the family idol committed to 
his care. The man was of singular habits, 
perseverance, and discernment, and so 
simple-hearted and contented withal that he 
hardly knew that he had any right to be dis- 
contented with anything whatever about 
him. The estate prospered exceedingly 
under his care ; he watched over it as if it 
had been his own, but never spent a pice out 
of it except for its improvement ; and it was 
to him that Monohur went after parting 
company with the Sunydsz, who proceeded 

* Priest. 
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eastward to Bond Ghat, which was some forty 
or forty-five miles further in the interior. 

The path that lay between Monohur and 
the temple of Shamsoondur was well known 
to him, and he trod boldly over it, though 
with a sore and heavy heart. 

" I have much to do here, and must not 
break down ; " and he did not break down, 
at least on the way. 

It took him quite half-an-hour to reach the 
temple, which stood on the river-bank, but 
<5onsiderably to the north of the Zemindar's 
house. It was an old building, perhaps 
more than a century old, built partly of 
brick, and having a most queer and inscru- 
table appearance ; but there was plenty of 
room in it to turn round, and the site it stood 
upon was a spacious undulating meadow, 
extremely rustic and secluded, and perfumed 
by a great variety of flowers. 
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" You look quite joyless and worn, young 
man," said the priest of Shamsoondur, ad- 
dressing the stranger who stood before him, 
" Can I do anything for you ? What may be 
your business here?" 

" Do for me, sir ? Yes, you can do a great 
deal for me if you can give me all the infor- 
mation I want. I am told that you know 
everything about the old Ghosal family of 
this place, and I have been sent to you to 
ascertain the particulars in regard to it." 

" By whom, and what for ?" 

u By the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva of 
Bona Ghat, who thinks you may be able to 
help Monohur Rai, the young Zemindar of 
Bona Ghat, in getting possession of his 
maternal estate." 

" Of course I can. Has anything been 
heard of Monohur ? " 

" I think so, but am not certain. Did you 
know the young man personally ? " 
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" Did I know Monohur Rai, the child of 
my own master's daughter ? What a question 
that to ask of me ! Why I have rocked the 
boy on these knees a hundred thousand 
times when he could hardly lisp, and I did 
the same to the mother when she was no 
bigger than her child." 

" You have not heard of Monohur lately, 
father ? " 

" No." 

*' Are there any other claimants to the 
estate besides him ? " 

" None." 

" The widow of the last Zemindar ? Is she 
not living at Mathoora or Prayaga ? " 

" She was at Mathoora for a few years, but 
has died some seven months ago. She was a 
very pious woman, who cared nothing for the 
vanities of life, neither for riches, rank, nor 
power; and never drew anything from the 

. vol. in. L 
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estate beyond what was absolutely necessary 
for her subsistence. It was at her earnest 
desire that I took charge of the estate on 
behalf of Shamsoondur till the heir to the 
property was forthcoming." 

" Have you any hopes that he will ever 
turn up ? *' 

" I had none till this moment," said the 
old man, looking steadfastly at his interro- 
gator, while a single teardrop was seen to 
glisten in each eye ; u but you surely must 
have seen him, or know his present where- 
abouts, or why otherwise should you have 
been drawing out so much information about 
him from me ? " 

" Do you know this token, father ? " asked 
Monohur, showing the priest a green ribbon 
waistband, curiously embroidered all over 
with little alternate beads of silver and gokL 

The old man held out his hand to receive it, 
find a flood of recollections came back upon 
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him the moment he had touched it, and he 
trembled all over with emotion. 

" It is the last present I worked up for the 
boy on the occasion of his Karnabedh"* 
•exclaimed he at last in a hoarse broken 
voice. " Tell me quickly, tell me at once, 
how you have got possession of the token, 
where the owner of it now is, and whether 
he has sent you to me." 

Monohur was too sensitive himself not to 
appreciate the feelings of the priest, and he 
hastened at once to relieve him. 

" Excuse me, father, for having practised 
this little deception on you," cried he, throw- 
himself at his feet. u Your eye is dazed by the 
glare of the western sky. Look at him again as 
kindly as in the days of old ; it is your own 
Monohur that has come back to you at last." 

The old man looked steadfastly at the 
speaker, and recognised him, and his joy was 

of the ear, a religious otaftrroofiA* 
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bo great that he fainted and fell down on the 
temple-floor. The exertions of Monohur 
recalled him to his senses, after which he 
remained in dreamy silence for some time, 
looking again and again at the young man's, 
face, and exclaiming at the end with a sigh — 

" Monohur is come back at last, but where 
is the little mother whom I had also dandled 
on my knees?" 

" Where indeed ! " exclaimed Monohmv 
" It is I that have killed her ! " And he 
stopped abruptly with a hysteric sob, while 
the priest turned towards him a face glowing 
with affection and sympathy. 

" Hush ! Don't speak again as you have 
spoken, for it is sinful to do so. I feel a 
deep pity for you, my son, for you have lost 
such a mother as is not easily found. But it 
is too bad to regret even for the very best of 
parents so despairingly. When God smites 
he smites hard ; but we must submit to the 
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stroke with pious resignation. If you accept 
with submissiveaess the lot that Shamsoondur 
has assigned to you it will surely be made 
-easy for you to bear." 

" 0, father, I am tired, very tired, just as 
I used to be in the days of old, when I could 
hie to my mother's lap for rest, and never fell 
asleep except in her arms ; and how can I 
help feeling her absence now ? " 

" Lie down on the temple-floor then as on 
jour mother's lap, my son, and find rest in the 
arms of Shamsoondur himself, for he will be 
■even as a father and a mother to you. What 
is past is past ; what has happened cannot be 
recalled. Live now for the future, and may 
ihe gods grant a blessed future to you to 
make amends for the past.' 9 

Monohur stretched himself out on the 
temple-floor as the priest directed him, and a 
•deep sleep fell on him after a few more 
piteous cries of — " Mother I 0, my mother I " 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE AGGRIEVED VYSNUBI. 



It was on the outskirts of the village of 
Poora that a woman was sitting alone in the- 
evening at the foot of a mango tree. Her face 
was youthful and interesting, but sodden with 
care, her age was not more than five-and- 
twenty years, and she wore the dress of a 
widow. 

" Be vowed eternal constancy to me," said 
she to herself. " It is less than two years 
now that he did so, and I am already forgotten 
and neglected. But I will watch his move- 
ments night and day till I find out who this- 
new beauty is that has supplanted me in his 
affections, and when I have both of them in 
my toils I shall know how to avenge- 
• myself." 
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Thus spake Koosum, a female of the 
Kybarta caste, who since the death of her 
husband had become a Vysnubi, and had been 
living under the protection of one Nakool 
Adock, a young man of about thirty years, 
who had also accepted the Vysnub faith, 
though he was much better known as a 
reckless libertine. Koosum was greatly 
attached to him, and Nakool had promised to 
devote his life to her ; but it was not in his 
nature to be constant, and the girl had not 
the art to retain his love. If she had no art 
in her, however, she had a large share of 
determination and boldness, and it was 
evident from her very appearance that her 
love for Nakool was fast giving place, for the 
time at least, to an anxious desire to get 
avenged. 

" Who art thou, daughter, sitting here 
alone by yourself, and what are you musing 
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upon ? " asked a Sunydsi who had approached 
her unawares, 

cc 0, father, I am a friendless, unfortunate 
woman, who was enticed away into error and 
victimised, for which I am now repenting 
leisurely," 

u If your repentance be sincere it is all the 
amends humanity can offer for its short- 
comings. But you were complaining even 
now of the fickleness of your lover, and were 
planning vengeance on him and his new 
mistress, if I understood your murmurings 
aright. That is not a fit mood for repen- 
tance." 

" I am not in a mind, father, to listen to 
your homily now, and you should not have 
overheard my self-repinings. Pass on your 
way, Mohdsoy. We have no concern with 
each other that I know of." 

"Ah, the afflicted should not be so im- 
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patient. I want your service, daughter, and 
may be of use to you also in return." 

" What service can you seek of me ? I 
cannot even conceive how I can be of any 
use to you." 

"Do you know the Gossain of your 
village — Nundaram Thakoor ? 9% 

"I do ; he is the master of the Vysnub I 
was speaking of to myself. If you know the 
Gossain intimately you can indeed, sir, be of 
help to me with Nakool." 

"I be of help to you with your lover? 
Why, girl, you mistake my character when 
you expect me to act in that way for you. 
Go, however, to the Gossain, and tell him 
that the Sunydsiand his Ghdld have returned 
from their pilgrimage, and that if he will 
proceed at once to the shrine of Naggesur 
Mahadeva at Bona Ghat he will meet with 
the former there, and be able to com* 
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plete the calculations that were left unrecon- 
ciled when we parted." 

"Your message is a mysterious one, 
father, and sounds very like a riddle to me. 
Why should I carry it ? What is to be my 
advantage if I do ? " 

" The Gossain shall know how Nakool has 
deceived you, and will no doubt punish him 
as he deserves." 

" Ah, then you need not say a word about 
the matter, either to him or to anyone else. 
There is no call for your interference in our 
affairs, and I entertain no personal feelings 
against Nakool certainly. A Vysnub takes 
or discards his Vysnubi as he pleases, and 
Nakool has only acted as many others do- 
daily. What I want is to discover the new 
Vysnubi he has taken, and you can only help- 
me by asking the Gossain, when you see him r 
to send Nakool on some errand which would 
take him out of the village for a time." 
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"Ah, that I shall do surely, and shall 
probably employ Nakool myself, if he be a 
bold man and true." 

" He is both ; yes, both bold and true — 
true in all matters except love. But I waste 
time, father. I shall go immediately to the 
Gossain and communicate your message to 
him;" and off the girl went to the Gossain* s 
house in a state of mind which we shall not 
attempt to describe. 

"This Vysnub and Vysnubi system of 
living together as man and wife without 
accepting the responsibilities of the alliance, 
is a great religious scandal/' muttered the 
Sunydsi to himself, " and I must really speak 
sharply about it to the Gossain. It would be 
much better if the parties thus connected 
were married outright notwithstanding any 
differences existing between them in caste 
and position, and brought up children like 
ether folks." 
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He had no time, however, to spend on 
such thoughts. His message to the Gossain 
sent, he hurried forward on his way to Bona 
Ghat, which he reached rather late in the 
night. In the meantime Koosum had hastened 
to the Gossain's house, and, after being 
mischievously kept at the door for some time 
by Nakool, had begun to batter at it lustily, 
which led to its being opened to her in haste. 

"What do you mean by knocking so hard 
at our door in this fashion, Koosum ? " said 
Nakool to her in a rather sharp tone. " What 
is your business here ? " 

" Nothing with you now. My business is 
with the master of the house." 

" With the master of the house ! Think you 
he will speak with such a baggage as you are, 
.and at this hour ? " 

" He must. I have an urgent and impor« 
tant message for him/' 
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" Indeed ! Tell me what it is then, and I 
shall carry it to him directly." 

"No, my message has to be personally 
delivered. It does not pass through go- 
betweens." 

" Then I will close the door upon you 
again. You don't see master to-night, 
surely." 

But the master had heard the irritative 
altercation between the once ardent lovere 
from his own apartment, and, hurrying out, 
was at the door in a trice, which compelled 
Nakool to slink off from the spot. 

" Well, girl, what is your business with me 
that you are so importunate and clamorous 
for an interview ?" 

" Ah, sir, I met with a Sunydsi just half- 
an-hour ago, and he told me to tell you that 
the Sunydsi and his Ghelld have come back 
from their pilgrimage, and that you could 
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meet the former at Bona Ghat, at the temple 
of Naggesur Mahadeva, if you repaired 
thither to-night, to complete some calcula- 
tions which were left unreconciled before." 

" Returned ! Both of them ! Nakool, I 
must go to Bona Ghat at once, and you must 
accompany me." 
"This night, sir?" 

" Immediately ; this moment, man. Don't 
you understand me ? " 

" And must I go with you too ? Who will 
keep watch and ward over the house here in 
our absence ? " 

" You need not trouble yourself about that 
in the least. There are other servants in the 
house quite as able-bodied and vigilant as you 
are, and I shall give the necessary directions 
to them myself. You get ready at once for 
the start, for I am prepared for it already." 
Nakool pouted as a spoilt servant ; but his 
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master was unusually resolute, and they 
started for Bona Ghat within half-an-hour. 

" Shall I not now find out the inamorata 
who will be looking out for Nakool through- 
out the night ? I don't feel sleepy in the 
least yet, and it won't tire me at all to go 
about from house to house till I discover this 
additional saint of our holy calendar." 

If anyone had stood by Koosum at this 
moment he would have heard her quickened 
breathing and the fierce beating of her wicked 
heart. She had toiled and schemed, and the 
scheme had unexpectedly ripened for being 
carried into effect ; and she felt so eager for 
the completion of her triumph that she could 
brook no further delay. She burst forth into 
the street with a half-suppressed scream ; and 
her feet once set a-going moved on and on 
with untiring assiduity. Her research was 
at last crowned with the fullest success. The 
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house-door of Romanath Koloo remained 
open the whole of that unending nighty 
and, as the watchful spy passed and repassed 
it, she was careful to observe that the widow- 
daughter of the oilman was in fidgets, and 
always on the look-out, as if anxiously ex- 
pecting somebody to come in. 
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" Ah, yes, we have turned up once more, 
my brother, after having wandered almost 
from one end of Bengal to the other, with 
various divergences in different directions; 
and I have much to report to you about the 
journey. But your countenance tells me that 
you would prefer to give us an account of 
your ministry before listening to the stories 
of our travels and escapades." 

" Naggesur Mahadeva be praised that you 
have returned, and especially that Monohur 
has come back. I shall take it for granted 
that you have gone through great privations 
and hardships, and perhaps perils also ; and I 
shall always hear the stories you have to 
relate with interest and sympathy. But you 
are right in yielding precedence to business, 
and I had better explain to you at once, as 
briefly as I can, how the Zemind£r*s affairs 
now stand." 

Do not speak to us of such dreadful 
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things, exclaims the impatient reader; and 
we won't, for there is no occasion for us to do 
flo. The account given was, of course, very 
important ; but the gist of it was in a bundle 
of papers which the priest threw down before 
the Sunydsi, who, after having turned them 
hurriedly over, put them into his gdntri. 

" They are the records of what I have 
done," said the priest, " and have to be 
carefully studied." 

"And so they will be," replied the 
Sunydsi, " when we have light and time to 
do so. Now let us have the main features 
of your service in words, Dddd Alohdsoy" 

The priest explained thereupon the state 
of affairs verbally, and the account given 
was extremely satisfactory, both as regards 
the condition of the Zemindary and the feel- 
ings of the people towards its owner ; and the 
Sunydsi was glad to learn that the latter had 
never wavered from their attachment to 
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their master, notwithstanding the prolonged 
absence of Monohur and the varying character 
of the reports they had received of him. 

" 0, brother, I am so happy, so very happy 
to hear of the steadfast affection of the ryots 
for him that I have hardly anything now to- 
pray for even from Kaggesur Mahadeva 
himself." 

cc Ah, yes, they are all almost passionately 
fond of him, and it was the intensity of this 
feeling only that buoyed me up in conducting 
the affairs of the estate, which gave me a 
good deal of trouble at the outset, but were 
afterwards made easy by the active co-opera- 
tion I received from everyone. Bring him 
here, and they will welcome him with delirious 
ecstasy." 

The Sunydsi shook his head doubtingly. 

"I fear, brother, that he will be in na 
haste to come here, for the remembrance of 
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his mother is a sore grief to him, and the 
house of his fathers he believes to be haunted 
by the phantoms of the dead. You know, of 
course, that he visited it once in conceal- 
ment, but was obliged to depart as quickly as 
he came ? " 

"Yes; and he came here too, but so 
suddenly that I was almost staggered by the 
sight of him. That, however, was years 
ago. He has had plenty of time since then 
to brace up his mind." 

" Yet on the subject of his mother's death 
he is as sensitive still as ever ; and even the 
possession of ease and security, and all the 
benefits which go hand in hand with the 
occupation of one's own paternal estate will 
not, I think, reconcile him to a residence at 
Bond Ghat very quickly." 

" I am not surprised to hear that," said the 
Gossain ; " but he must come here notwith- 
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standing, for the attachment of his ryots is 
not a thing which a good Zemindar can 
afford to forfeit." 

"We must take care that he does not 
forfeit it," replied the Sunydsi. " The people, 
after having missed him and searched for 
him so long, should be well pleased to hear 
that he has turned up at last, and is now in 
their neighbourhood; and, when a decent 
interval has elapsed, it may not be impossible 
perhaps to persuade him to spend at least 
half of every year at this place." 

" And his prospects at Echapore, are they 
quite as hopeful as his prospects here?" 
asked the priest. 

" He seems to think so himself, and, as the 
priest of Shamsoondur is a faithful man and 
true, I have no doubt that everything will go 
on smoothly with him there as here." 

The priest of Naggesur Mahddeva drew a 
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breath of relief, and his face was even flushed 
with a bright and happy look. 

" I am glad, very glad, to receive this 
report, Bissonath," said he ; " for with the 
savings of the two estates Monohur ought to 
be able to set himself up at once with dignity 
and ease. His maternal estate is particularly 
productive, and the accumulations there 
should be very considerable." 

"The paternal assets, however, always 
take precedence of the maternal in accounts," 
observed the Sunydsi, with a smile. " With 
how much hard cash will you be able to 
assist him to start with ? " 

" The savings immediately available to him 
here amount to about five lakhs of rupees, and 
there will be some forty thousand more in his 
hands within four or five months after." 

t€ And this after Government revenue fully 
paid ? " 
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"Yes; the Government revenue has, of 
course, always been very punctually paid to 
prevent the estate from getting into even 
greater difficulties than were created by the 
absence of the Zemindar. It was in this that 
I was most cordially assisted by the ryots." 

" You have done everything then, brother, 
that could have been done, either for Mono- 
hur or the estate; and have, in fact, left 
nothing for us to do." 

" Thou art in error there, Bissouath," said 
the priest with laughing eyes. " One impor- 
tant thing remains yet to be done, and that is 
to give Monohur a wife." 

cc Yes, brother, yes ; and I requested the 
Gossain Mohdsoy to come over hither that 
we might discuss the subject of marrying 
Madhavi with Monohur, for he loves her to 
distraction still." 

The reader will understand at once that 
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Madhavi was the daughter of the Gossain, 
and the niece of both the Suny&si and the 
priest of Naggesur Mahadeva, whom Monohur 
&ad seen and prized in the Ferazee camp at 
Narkelberiah when she was no more than 
ten or eleven years old. The girl was the 
pride and joy of the family ; handsome, noble- 
hearted, and worthy of the love they bestowed 
*on her ; but her life up to this moment had 
been rather unpleasant, if not unhappy. 

" Madhavi, it is time to give thee a fit- 
ting husband and see thee settled in life," 
would her parents often say to her. " Why 
wilt thou further resist our wishes on this 
point ? Monohur is fickle and inconstant, 
•and will never return." 

But the pleadings of her parents made not 
-the least impression on her. Poor Madhavi 
had treasured her first childish love within 
-the deepest recesses of her heart, and would 
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not give it up for all that they could urge- 
against it. 

" I have sworn to be faithful to him for 
ever, mother. How, then, can I be faithless 
to him by agreeing to any other match ? " 

" But had he loved you, Madhavi, as ar- 
dently as you love him, would he have stayed 
away so long from you ? He has broken the 
troth already, and it is madness for you to 
regard it as still binding on yourself." 

" He has not broken his troth, mother; he 
is incapable of doing so. We know not where 
he is now, or how he is detained. But surely 
he will come back at last to claim the fulfil* 
ment of our vows." 

And her eyes would fill with tears even, 
when she thus forcibly buoyed up her heart 
with hopes which she dared not believe in 
herself. 

All the endeavours made to get her mar* 
ried were thus strenuously resisted by her* 
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She would not allow herself to be talked 
over, and necessarily grew up to be a 
Thoobri, or big unmarried girl, in her father's 
house. This is not unusual in Brahman, as 
in other Hindu families. The caste rules for 
the Brahmans are so strict that many girls 
get no fit husbands till almost towards the 
decline of their life. This was not Madhavi's 
case; the offers of marriage to her were 
many. But she voluntarily chose the un- 
married state for herself, and there seemed 
no likelihood of its being changed till now. 

" But are you sure, brother, that Monohur 
still desires to have her ? " asked the Gossain 
again of the Sunydsi, almost trembling from 
very joy. 

" Would I have dared to speak to you on 
the subject otherwise ? I have watched him 
at all times, and under all temptations, and 
he has always appeared to me to be perfectly 
indifferent to every other woman, while the 
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slightest allusion to Madhavi invariably 
brings either a flush of eagerness on his face 
or tears into his eyes." 

This clenched the matter, and virtually 
settled the account which had been left un- 
adjusted when the Sunydsi and Monohur 
were obliged to run away from their homes. 
Monohur was an excellent match personally, 
^and an alliance with the Sandy als was in all 
other respects also a very desirable one for 
the Gossains, and if the Gossain had sought 
for other matches intermediately it was only 
-under the conviction that Monohur would 
not, or could not, return. 

" I am not sorry now," said he laughingly, 
" that Madhavi proves to be wiser than her 
parents. She deserves to be happily married, 
;if only for having refused the other matches 
which we had attempted to force on her." 

" Yes, she must have felt much troubled 
by your worryings, brother," said the Sun* 
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ydsi; cl but all's well that ends well, and you 
had better make your arrangements now for 
the bridal as fast as you can." 

" Have you any further directions for me, 
Bissonath ? " asked the priest. <c I hope not, 
for I have got sick of stooping over nuthees 
and figures, and am very anxious to sink the 
man of business again in the priest." 

" But you have managed the Zemindary so 
well in our absence — so very much better, in 
fact, than any professional manager could 
have done it — that I greatly fear that Mono- 
hur may still wish to have you for his Sur- 
burakdr. What shall I say to him if he pro- 
poses it ? " 

" Say that it is impossible that I should 
undertake such duties for good even for his 
sake. During the Zemindar's absence from 
home I did all that I felt bound to do for him 
by my obligations to the house. But he has 
returned, and I must be permitted to revert 
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wholly to my spiritual duties now, for Nag- 
gesur Mahadeva will not allow me to have 
two masters for ever." 

" Then the whole responsibility devolves 
on me, and I breaking down so fast, and so 
illiterate withal I " 

" Why should you fear that, Bissonath ? 
Is not Monohur young and intelligent ? 

" Yes, Monohur is very intelligent, and 
gives good promise for the future, but he has 
no idea of Zemindary work at present, and 
will require much training yet to be able to 
do justice to it." 

" Ah, in that I shall take my part cheer- 
fully with you. But the best course of tuition, 
you know, is to throw all the onus on the 
principal. Let him learn everything by prac- 
tical experience, and then he is sure to do 
credit to himself and his ancestry, and be of 
benefit to his country .*' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A CHANGE OF MASTERS. 



Theeb was an uproar in the little village of 
Poora, created by Koosum's proclaiming with 
stentorian lungs the connection that existed 
between the daughter of Romanath Koloo and 
Nakool, which the accused girl had not the 
hardihood to deny. Old Romanath was 
of course greatly incensed at it, and gave full 
swing to his wrath by abusing his daughter 
immoderately ; but he was not of a savage 
disposition naturally, and gradually became 
less violent as he perceived the inutility of 
his ravings. 

" Bidhoo, you know not what you would 
have had to endure if you had a less kinder 
parent than me to deal with. Tour conduct 
has been grossly wicked. A crime so dis- 
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graceful I should never have suspected in one- 
so seemingly pure as you are, and no other 
father would have pardoned his daughter for 
it easily. But I am willing to forgive you if 
' you will promise never more to communicate- 
in any way with Nakool." 

At first no answer came from the girl, who 
lay on the clay floor of her apartment, and,, 
placing her hands before her eyes, was in- 
dulging in a paroxysm of tears. 

" I had the most implicit faith in your 
conduct,'* continued the Koloo, "and the 
very fact of your having been able to de- 
ceive me shows what a father I have been to 
you. I gave you credit also for greater sense 
than you have shown. But I will not allow 
you to deceive me, or to be befooled yourself 
again, and I insist on your abandoning your 
lover for good, and will be obeyed." 

" You shall be obeyed, father," murmured 
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the girl through her tears, rolling towards his 
feet. The day was unusually hot, but the 
external heat was as nothing to the fever 
that was raging in her heart. Her pulses 
were beating rapidly, and a life-time of re- 
pentance was in each beat. 

" Give me a direct answer, Bidhoo, that 
you will never again communicate with 
Nakool in any way whatever, nor have any 
evil-dealings with anyone else." 

" Never again, not with anyone," was the 
gobful reply. 

" Then go, my child, to your usual work. 
I forgive you as freely as I hope to be for- 
given, though the bad name which Koosum is 
circulating of us may well force one to go 
mad." 

Peace was thus re-established in the 
Koloo's house, or rather the unpleasantness 
that had arisen in it was allowed to die out. 

tol. ill. N 
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But it was a long time before Bidhoo could 
resume her accustomed avocations with ease ; 
nor, it must be confessed, was Romanath 
sooner able to regard her with his usual ten- 
derness. 

Still less was the Koloo able to forgive or 
forget the crime of Nakool against him. 

" I never had occasion to feel ashamed of 
my life before till this injury was done to 
me, and must I sit down tamely under it be- 
cause I am spiritless and old ? n 

It was very hard indeed to do so, but his 
heart failed him when he considered how un- 
equally matched he would be in a personal 
quarrel with a dare-devil fellow like Nakool 
if he attempted to punish him, and he could 
only think of appealing against him to those 
who had him in their power. 

" I shall go over to Ecbapore," said he, 
" to the priest of Shamsoondur, who is the 
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landlord of Nakool, and can assist me against 
Mm if he will, and it certainly does befit his 
calling to help me in such an affair as this." 

He was disappointed, however, to find that 
the priest either would not, or could not, 
espouse his cause as heartily as he wished. 
He was received by him, indeed, with great 
kindness and urbanity ; but the grievance he 
complained of was viewed by the priest only 
as a personal affair, which he was unable to 
back up at once owing to his being then very 
busy with more important concerns. 

" I fully sympathise with you, Romanath," 
said he,. " but have really no time now to help 
you. Besides that, Nakool is neither at 
Bchapore nor at Poora at this moment, but 
with his master Nundaram at Bona Ghat, 
and nothing can be done till they return/' 

" He has done me a great injury, sir/' 
urged Romanath, " though Heaven knows I 
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had always thought kindly of him. If I wisb 
to see him punished now, I only do so, not 
from personal feelings merely, but in the in- 
terests of our village." 

" I understand that fully," said the priest,. 
" and I do think that it would be very proper 
to punish him. But there is a time for every- 
thing, and my hands are too full of other 
business at present for me to attend to yours 
immediately." 

Eomanath could not press the matter 
further after this reply, and, deriving little 
consolation from it, sped back to his village 
dissatisfied and aggrieved. The case, how- 
ever, was, at about the same time, taken up- 
and more thoroughly gone into elsewhere, 
though the final result there even was not 
altogether disadvantageous to the delin- 
quent. 

The Sunydsi having spoken of Koosum'a 
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revelations to the Goss&in, the latter, who 
kept a strict discipline over his household, 
peremptorily demanded an explanation of the 
matter from his servant, upon which Nakool, 
taken unawares, endeavoured at first to brazen 
it out. 

"It is true, indeed, Mohdsoy" said he 
"that there has been some flirtations be- 
tween the girl and me, but really nothing 
more, I assure you. I was obliged to visit 
her father's place frequently in your own 
service, and the hussy, being fond of gossip- 
ing, always made it a point to detain me, 
which necessarily led to a little flutter or 
flapping of wings on both sides, if I may 
430 describe our entanglement, but never to 
anything beyond that surely." 

"You had better drop your metaphors, 
Nakool," said the Gossain sternly, " when 
you are speaking to me. You do not escape 
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this time with your impudence as easily as 
you have done on otiher occasions. The- 
woman's disclosures have given the lie direct 
to your account already, and I have greater- 
confidence in her words than in yours/* 

" Well, sir," replied the servant, with in- 
creasing audacity, " if the woman has con- 
fessed her guilt, I suppose I may admit as 
frankly that I was indeed duped by her. But 
I have not been the less a good servant to 
you for all that." 

"I do not deny that you have, on the 
whole, been a good servant to me* Nakool. 
You suited me so well, in fact, that I cannot 
help regretting that I am obliged to dispense 
with 'your services now. The offence yon 
have committed is not so venial as you seem 
to think. It is too rank, at any rate, for me to 
tolerate, and I cannot permit you to disgrace 
my livery after having been found guilty of it/** 
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"But I have a request to beg of you, 
brother," put in the Sunydsi at this stage, 
not wishing that Nakool should be thrown 
out of employment altogether on a com- 
plaint preferred by him. " I want the man 
on the Zemindar's affairs — that is, if you 
will not give him another trial with yourself. 
He has acted against our True Church surely, 
but only as several others do, and we need 
not lop him off altogether for that if we can 
induce him to recant and be a true Vysnub 
for the rest of his life." 

iC Well, brother, you may make what you 
can of him. I sincerely wish that he may 
recant and reform, but such as be is at pre- 
sent I have no place for him at home. He is 
a good serving-man I admit, and, if you take 
him into the Zemindar's service, he will, I 
doubt not, work faithfully for him in all re- 
spects ; though whether he will cast off his 
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wickedness, or walk in it with bolder and 
firmer footsteps, may well be questioned." 

"0, I shall keep a sharp eye on him, 
brother," said the Sunydst, " and if he does 
not mend I shall know how to deal with 
him." 

And so Nakool changed masters with a 
threat, but less to his disadvantage than he 
could have hoped for. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ESTABLISHED AT EOH-iPORE. 

The servants of the Echapore household and 
the ryots on the estate gave themselves up 
to uncontrolled rejoicings when they knew 
that the handsome gentleman whom the 
priest of Shamsoondur had brought in 
amongst them was no other than the young 
truant of Bona Ghat, the true and legitimate 
heir of the Echapore estate. Their gratifi- 
cation would perhaps not have been quite so 
great if he had been uncouth in either face or 
figure; but there is always an unaccount- 
able prejudice in favour of manly beauty and 
an intelligent appearance, and their possessor 
in the present instance had the further ad- 
vantage of having returned with renovated 
health, life, and energy. This drew forth. 
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the villagers of all classes around him almost 
from the first day that he was introduced to» 
them, and their attachment became stronger 
and deeper the more they remained with- 
him, so that in a few days he came to be com- 
pletely hemmed in by them at all times,, 
every movement of his limbs being watched 
as if to anticipate his wishes. 

" What strange things come to pass ! " 
exclaimed the men. "Who would have 
thought that the wild madcap of Bona Ghat 
would have turned out such an excellent bar- 
gain for us within a few years ! " 

" See with what grace and dignity he 
assumes the state he was born to," observed 
the women, particularly captivated by his 
frank and open countenance and engaging^ 
manners. "Since he has come hither we 
must not allow such a sonsy face as that to 
depart from us/' 

" Surely not," responded a stout farmer,. 
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who stood next to him in the crowd, " at least, 

not till he has taken a wife from amongst us, 

■. 

as his father did before him. A little love- 
making would do him a world of good now,, 
and you women should set him to it." 

u that his good mother had lived to see 
this day!" exclaimed a village wife, who 
was as closely stationed as the other speaker, 
and the words rang in Monohur s ears as if 
the whole air were laden with their burden, 
bringing tears into his eyes as he lifted them 
upwards in search of the parent who had 
become so dear to him. 

This at once drew on him the earnest sym- 
pathy of every person present. 

*' Pooh ! pooh ! never mind it a jot," said 
the men, as tenderly as their rough natures 
would allow. " Such losses come even to the 
best, and should not be so distressingly re- 
gretted for J 

" Don't think that you stand alone in the 
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world because your parents are not living," 
-cried the women. <c There is not a house in 
Echapore in which you will not find a mother 
or a sister to love you." 

The welcome thus given to him was unto 
Monohur as the murmur of a running brook 
in the ears of a wanderer in the desert. He 
was refreshed and comforted by it, and within 
a short time felt as much at home in the 
place as he possibly could have been at Bona 
Ghat. The memory of his mother was of 
course coming over him at all times, recalled 
almost by every slight thing that was said 
or done. But it ceased now to disquiet him, 
nay, gave him satisfaction instead of pain, 
and he already felt as if the shade he had seen 
at Bona Ghat was always hovering about 
him, brightening the welcome offered to him 
from all sides. 

" mother, dear mother, be always with 
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me, and I will not be unworthy of your love," 
cried he in his heart of hearts. " If I de- 
serted you in life I shall never give up your 
memory, which shall both brace me up to 
exertions and support me under tribula- 
tions." 

" Let it be as thou hast said," murmured 
a voice to him in reply, though he saw 
nothing before him but an autumn cloud 
passing over the meadows, fringed in its 
outline by the dying brightness of the even- 
ing sun. 

The undying love which filled his heart 
displayed its magic virtues quickly by giving 
a charming development to the man, for it 
made him modest and unpretending, and at 
the same time discerning, critical, and keen- 
sighted; and the oldest servitors of the 
Zemindary were quite surprised to find how 
well the giddy-pated youth, who had been 
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wandering up and down, hither and thither, 
all over the country so long, understood that 
work which had cost them the application of 
a lifetime to master, and was able even to 
direct them when they were either nonplussed 
or at a fix. 

" You had better assume personal charge 
of the Zemindary now, Monohur," sug- 
gested the priest of Shamsoondur to him, 
and he did not shrink from accepting the 
responsibility, though still seeking the sup- 
port of those around him. 

" Indeed, sir, I have no wish in the matter 
apart from yours and that of my ryots. I 
should not have ventured to propose such a 
step myself so early, but, if you consider it 
necessary that I should take it, I shall do so 
at once, not doubting that you will all con* 
tinue to help me as heretofore." 

"We shall of course do that," was the 
common reply of everyone around him, and 
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while a few of the small-brained and evil- 
Tiearted felt aggrieved in getting a master 

over them at last, the higher and better- 
•disposed servants crowded around him, mani- 
festing the greatest eagerness to serve, 
direct, and obey. 

The Zemindar showed great intelligence, 
quite as much intelligence as the old depen- 
dents of the family had expected of him. He 
showed great perseverance also, which is 
always a rarer qualification among those 
born in the higher grades of life. The daily 
round of a common task is often to many of 
these the hardest to perform ; but Monohur, 
once set a-going, would go over every detail 
of the business in his hand with untiring 
precision, and this was hailed as a very 
favourable indication of the man by all. 

c< That is a formidable nuihee that you are 
bringing up, Peshkdr. What is it about ? " 

€< A dispute between Tard Moni Dabya on 
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one side and Chunder Kanto Surma on the* 
other, for the possession of a Hat at Sumboo- 
gunj, which is claimed by both ; and neither 
of the parties has, on the pretext of thfr 
quarrel, paid the rent due to the Zemindary 
for the Eat: 9 

Monohur received cheerfully the bundle 
that was handed to him, and was soon ab- 
sorbed in reading through it, while thfr 
Peshhdr exhibited his zeal by giving his own 
version of the case, and suggesting how it 
might be decided. 

" Tara Moni has the reputation of being a 
very quarrelsome woman, and it does seem 
that the Surma, though perhaps of no better 
character than his opponent generally, has 
the right side in the present quarrel between 
them, for"— 

Here he stopped abruptly, for he saw the 
sharp eyes of the Zemindar fixed on a docu- 
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ment which he was examining with parti- 
cular scrutiny, and that he was not attending 
at all to the hints that were being thrown 
out for his guidance. 

" I side with the lady," exclaimed Mono- 
hur, " for I see that the Surma has, among 
other papers, submitted an ante-dated docu- 
ment as supporting his claim, the stamp sale- 
date borne by it being later than the date 
affixed to the writing. His claim must be 
false since he has stooped to this deceit. I 
would back the lady with the ryots, and realise 
pending dues from her." 

Insignificant as the order was, it made a 
great impression on the people, who had been 
awaiting for the Zemindar's fiat with breath- 
less attention. 

" He has eyes of his own to see with, and 
judgment apart from that of his officers* 
This is a new rule, and a change very much 

vol. in. o 
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for the better for us," whispered the ryots to 
each other. 

A yet bigger bundle was the next to come 
up, and this also was handed to the Zemindar. 

" What may this be about again ? " 

€€ A contest for the possession of the 
Katimghurra lands between two applicants, 
named Moorali and Basdeb, the former of 
whom claims it under a Mokruree title 
granted to him by the latter, while the latter 
has filed a fowteendmdh which gives a later 
date to his father's death than that borne by 
the Mokruree grant, and necessarily vitiates 
the grant, since, if he was not the owner of 
the property at the time ifc was made, he 
could have had no right to give away the 
title claimed.' ' 

There was not much information to be ex- 
tracted from the papers submitted, though 
they were examined with the Zemindar's 
usual care j but he understood their drift well 
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•enough to come to a correct conclusion not- 
withstanding this disadvantage. 

" There is a bad smell about this matter/' 
said he, " for I suspect that the knave Basdeb 
has been purposely falsifying the date of his 
father's death to deceive the party who had 
dealt with him in good faith. But here the 
.Zemindar need not interfere. Refer both 
parties to the Civil Court. We can defer 
realising the rents due to us till after a court 
of justice has decided between them." 

Many other cases were similarly gone 
through day by day, and always determined 
with equal promptness and intelligence, 
which made the Zemindar a great favourite 
with the villagers. But what added yet 
more to his good name with them was that, 
on the Cutchery labours being terminated, 
he made it a point to fly out into the open, air 
to wipe off the tedium of work with rural 
amusements. 
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cc This is not worthy of you," would some- 
too forward official often whisper in his ear* 
c< It does not look well for the Zemindar to 
amuse himself with and alongside of his sub- 
jects," 

" Ah, my good friend, this is the back- 
ground of the stage on which 1 have to act 
through life, and I would get broken-hearted 
indeed if such little enjoyments were denied 
to me. I am a Zemindar it is true, but still 
a member of the great human family to* 
which my ryots belong. Why should I not 
mix with them then ? Were I to stick to the 
common round of working for an allotted 
time, and then dawdling about my bouse 
ever after, would I eat with relish, or get 
good sleep at night ? No, no ; let me play the 
peasant, as well as the Zemindar, unblamed, 
if only to relieve the loftiness of a position 
which would otherwise be too tiresome to 
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•endure, and to earn for myself the peasant's 
hunger and his sleep." 

" He is too honest and open-minded/' ob- 
served the priest of Shamsoondur, "to 
understand the meaningless distinctions the 
world makes about what is * proper ' and 
* improper/ and that is perhaps the best 
feature of his character. So long as he pre- 
serves his own self-respect, what matters it 
that he mixes with the humbler classes in 
itheir play? He takes a pride in owning 
fellowship with them, and need one find 
fault with him on that account when, without 
sinking him to their level, it gives him the 
.firmest hold on their affections ? " 

The dictum of the priest was incontro- 
vertible, and was accepted by all, and, while 
Monohur was relieved by being left uninter- 
fered with, the ryots were greatly delighted. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AT bonA ghAt, and about an indigo dispute^ 

While things were getting on at Echdpore in 
the way described in the preceding chapter, 
the course of true love was running quite as 
smoothly also at Bona Ghat. The priest of 
N&ggesur Mahadeva had a complete hold on 
the hearts of the people within his spiritual 
jurisdiction, and even those over whom his 

influence did net extend were not behind- 
hand in expressing their gratification on 
hearing of the return of their long-lost 
master, whose radiant face, so exquisite in its 
fresh beauty when last seen by them, had 
left a deep impression on their hearts. The 
sensational element in their attachment waa, 
however, apt to run short in the absence of the 
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object round which it was expected to chafe 
and foam ; and this forced the Suny&si back 
to Echapore, to press upon Monohur the im- 
portance of repairing at once to his native 
village. 

i€ You must come among your ryots, my 
son, if only to thank them for cherishing their 
old partiality for you so continuously and 
long. You cannot hope to retain your hold 
on their affection if you do not show that 
you reciprocate it." 

"I shall certainly do as you suggest, 
Babajee," returned Monohur, "if only to 
thank your brother personally for the great 
love and kindness he has evinced for me. 
But I shall not put up at the old family- 
house on any account, nor remain in the 
village longer than may be absolutely neces- 
sary, for really it is not in my power to do 
neither.* 
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These conditions were readily agreed to by 
the Sunydsiy and within a short time after the 
young Zemindar and his Mentor were journey- 
ing towards Bona Grhat, not as solitary travel- 
lers or pilgrims, as had been their wont so 
long, but in the style of a landlord, accom- 
panied by a train of attendants and well- 
wishers. 

" I am glad you have come," exclaimed 
the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva the moment 
he saw Monohur approaching the temple to 
prostrate himself before the deity. " The 
blessings of Eklinga be on you and your 
house for ever. Tour people have asked for 
nothing but your presence here since they 
have heard of your return ; and this surely 
is your proper place to live in." 

"0, father, next to Naggesur MaMdeva 
himself, I am beholden to you and your 
brother for everything that belongs to me 
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liere, and it will always be a pleasure to me 
"to remain under your guidance in all respects. 
But I have already explained to Babajee why 
*my stay at this place must be exceedingly 
'brief, and, as my sorrow must be as sacred 
to you as it is to me, I am sure you will not 
«,sk me to prolong my presence here further 
than may be absolutely needed/ ? 

" So be it then, my son, for the present," 
replied the priest ; " but the final issue does 
not rest either with you or me. See how 
tumultuously the people are coming to wel- 
come you, and remember that you owe a duty 
-to them as to yourself." 

There was indeed a mighty bustle round 
the temple already, and the ryots were seen 
pouring in crowds from all sides with shouts 
of joy. 

" Ah ! There he is at last, he whom we 
have been so anxiously waiting for, who 
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fled away from us, almost in his boyhood, as 
if on wings. Is it not a happiness to look at 
him after such a long, long delay ? " 

"Let us group nearer to him and scan 
him more attentively, for have we not kept 
ourselves alive to this day only to see him 
back again amongst us ? " 

Monohur thanked very kindly all who 
pressed so eagerly about him; but their 
name was legion, and their questions and ex- 
clamations were too turbulently rapid either 
to be noted or answered. 

"Yes, this is indeed our long-lost heir, 
though he has reached a man's stature now 
whom we knew but as a boy, a smooth- 
chinned boy, when he left us ! " 

" Whence come you to us so unexpectedly 
after an absence of so many years?" 

" Where have you been ? What did you go 
for? What are the sights you have witnessed?* 



<c 
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Why did yon never send us tidings of 
yourself -while we were in suspense and 
fear?" 

Many similar questions were rapidly 
launched forth, to which no answers were 
expected, or could be given ; and the people 
themselves put a stop to Monohur's replies 
when lie attempted any. 

" No matter, no matter. It is enough that 
we have you again with us. We are fully 
satisfied now, and have no more com- 
plaints." 

And they seemed to forget all their own 
concerns, and did almost nothing the whole 
day but flock around him, to feast their eyes 
on him and listen to such words as he was 
able to utter. 

This went on for days ; but Monohur was 
not disheartened thereby, and while the men 
were charmed by his manners and conversa- 
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tion, the women felt astounded by the genius 
they discovered in him, verily believing that 
no cleverer young man had ever before been 
known on the earth. This gave to their 
warmth and admiration a rather oppressive 
character, which made the Zemindar wish 
ardently at times for the hour of retirement 
that he might slip into his bed. But he 
.always reappeared punctually at daybreak to 
begin the exhibition afresh, and never com- 
pletely broke down but once, on finding that 
an old blear-eyed woman was raving for him 
•and addressing him as her " own poor child." 

" Ah, my own poor child," cried she, " are 
you come back to me at last ? " 

Monohur was taken unawares by the words, 
and turned suddenly round, almost expecting 
that his mother had made herself visible 
•again. But he averted his face as quickly on 
seeing by whom he had been accosted in such 
terms, and instantly after burst into tears. 
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" Mother ! O mother ! " he cried out with 
a voice choking with emotion, " what is all 
this welcome and rejoicing to me where I 
find you not ? " and he beseeched both the 
Suny&si and the priest of Naggesur Maha- 
deva to send him back to Bchapore and com- 
parative quietness again. 

" Ah, my darling ! " exclaimed the old 
woman in confusion, " I did not surely mean 
to grieve you. We doat on you with the 
fondest love. Are you not even as a child to 
all of us ? " 

" He is," replied the Sunydsi, speaking for 
Monohur; "and he will always try his best 
to retain that position in your hearts. But 
do not address him again as 'your own poor 
son/ good mother, for the name recalls many 
associations which cannot be remembered 
without tears." 

The crowd at Bond Ghat was getting greater 
and greater every day, for not only the resi- 
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dents of the village proper, but visitors from 
many adjoining places were constantly on the 
move in it to have a sight of the returned 
Zemindar. 

" He is getting tired and breaking down 
under this now," said the priest of Naggesur 
Mahadeva at last, addressing the Sunydsi, 
" and may well retire for a time to Echapore, 
as he proposes." 

" Without getting through the Indigo case 
when he is on the spot ? " 

" What case do you allude to, Babajee ? " 
asked Monohur, who had heard his com- 
panion's query with a quick ear. " I would 
remain here of course if there be any busi- 
ness to perform." 

As at Echapore so here also, Monohur was 
keenly alive to his duty, and eager to do 
justice to it; and he now offered of his own 
accord to prolong his stay on hearing that an 
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Indigo quarrel within his Zemindary had 
terminated fatally, and had to be inquired 
into. 

" In a show so busy as ours this was not 
reported to you till now ; but I knew that 
1>eing here, and having the clue of discovery 
almost wholly in your hands, you would not 
wish to depart hence without digging out the 
-case." 

" I am bound to do so, Babajee," was his 
brief reply ; and he went to work with such 
promptitude and earnestness that he was 
able in a very short time to have the entire 
circumstantial history of the murder fully 
•cleared up. 

This history was as follows : 

The quarrel was between two planters, 
namely, of the Rajcote and Neemdanga 
factories respectively, which were situated, 
one immediately to the north and the other 
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immediately to the south of Bona Ghat. The- 
Rajcote factory belonged to a Mr. Tomlins r 
the owner of several other factories in the 
district, and it was managed by a person 
named Jemmy, alias James Archer. The 
Neemdauga factory was the property of one- 
Mr. Beaton, and was worked under the super- 
intendence of a person named Bloom. 
Between the planter-principals the disputes- 
about the lands cultivated were constant, and 
the quarrels between their respective mana- 
gers were nearly as frequent. On the last of 
these occasions there were high words between 
Jemmy and Bloom, after which they came to 
blows ; but the conflict not being satisfactorily 
terminated even in that way, Bloom went out 
after nightfall, at between seven and eight 
o'clock, to the house of Jemmy, taking with 
him eighty or a hundred latitats, who broka 
through the fence of the house and rushed, 
into the compound. 
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" What is the meaning of all this ? " cried 
out Jemmy in surprise, and he came forward 
to meet them. 

"You shall see it soon enough," said 
Bloom, ordering his people at the same time 
to seize hold of him. 

A mistress of Jemmy, named Goro Andee, 
who was living with him on the premises, 
now came out crying, Cf Dokye, Company Bdhd- 
door Ice Dohye" and Bloom being enraged at 
this struck her with a spear on the forehead, 
while Jemmy, who had been seized, was 
carried off in the direction of the Neemdanga 
factory, a gdmchd, or bathing-towel, being 
tied round his mouth to prevent him from 
.screaming. He had twice asked for water be- 
fore his mouth was tied up, but it was not cer- 
tain if any cries were afterwards heard from 
him. It was a moonlight night, and the wit- 
nesses saw everything that was done to him. 

VOL. III. P 
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The Neemdanga factory-building was under 
repairs, but Bloom lived in a tent pitched 
close to it, and thither Jemmy was carried, 
the men who carried him crying out, " Shib 
Shunkur ! Hari, Hari, Bole ! "* He was 
thrown down before the tent and the gdmcha 
removed from his mouth, and some said that 
he cried out faintly, " I am dying ! " while 
others said that he did not speak at all, and 
the breath had then left the body. Several 
of the factory people then struck the body, 
some with whips and sticks, others with 
shoes, and Bloom was seen to kick at it 
several times. Again it was asserted by 
some that they heard a sound from Jemmy's 
mouth, while others said that they observed 
only a slight trembling motion all over the 
body without hearing any sound. Bloom 
then ordered the Mdrkd to be heated, and 
said that he would brand Jemmy's posteriors 

• Outcries usually uttered when the dead are carried out for 
being burnt on the pyre* 
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with it ; but his C ha pr assies, who had put 
their hands to Jemmy's face, said — 

" There is no use of marking him ; he 
does not breathe." 

" If that be the case/' said Bloom, " drive 
away all the crowd, and we shall see what is 
to be done with him.' 9 

The crowd was accordingly driven away, 
but they could still see from a distance what 
was done with the body. A hole was dug in 
the ground, and it was thrown into it, and 
was afterwards covered up with cow-dung. 

All the above-mentioned facts were 
brought to light by the personal exertions of 
Monohur, which helped him also to get over 
the sickness of an over kind reception, at the 
same time that they drove out from his mind 
the wish to return quickly to Echapore. 

" After having taken so much pains to un- 
ravel the case, how do you intend to dispose 
of it, my son ? " 
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" I ? Babajee, I have neither the power 
nor the wisdom to deal with an affair of this 
nature myself. The Zemindar has become 
wiser now than he was when he decided the 
school-affray case some ten years ago, and 
knows that he has only to send intimation of 
what has occurred to the police, and hand 
over the witnesses to them ; and I shall do 
both without the least delay." 

The case was tried by the proper authori- 
ties in due course ; but the result of the 
trial was somewhat surprising. Bloom, as a 
European, was tried by the then existing 
Chief Court at Calcutta, and acquitted, while 
his subordinates, as natives, were tried by 
the Chief Criminal Court for the Mofussil, 
and were convicted and punished ! The 
people were aghast at the dissimilar character 
of the two decisions on one and the same 
case. The uncertainty of the law is nowhere 
more glaringly illustrated than- in India. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE ENGLISH Versus THE MAHOMEDANS. 

" Well, what do you think of these English- 
men, Monohur? You have latterly been 
rather partially inclined towards them. Does 
this Indigo case exhibit them in any favour- 
able light ?" 

" No, I suppose not, Babajee. But we 
must not judge ill of an entire people, you 
know, from one particular case of this kind, 
the chief actors in which, moreover, can 
hardly be regarded as patterns of their 
race." 

" If they do not represent their race fairly 
they represent well enough all the Indigo- 
planters and their managers we have in the 
country. High and low, rich and poor, they 
appear to be men of the same stamp through- 
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out, all equally mean, cruel, and heartless, 
regardless of any interest but their own." 

" It does not become me to dispute your 
assertions, Babajee ; but it occurs to me that 
there have been such events before as those 
we are commenting upon, alike among the 
natives and the Europeans, among the Indigo- 
planters and other people ; and it does seem 
unfair to me to make any general deductions 
from them while their character is apparently 
so exceptional.'* 

" Ah, a man who lives long/' replied the 
Sunyasi, "sees very many things in a 
different light from those who have not had 
equal opportunities with him to observe and 
discriminate. My knowledge of the English 
has been a rather diversified one, and, though 
I have of course seen a great variety of 
shape, colour, and behaviour among them, I 
have no reason to think that the character I 
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have given of the planters is not generally 
applicable to the entire race, laid on with a 
lighter hand on some, and with a heavier 
hand on others." 

"Ah, brother," remarked the priest of 
Naggesur Mahadeva, "your loves and an- 
tipathies have always been strong, and I 
think I see a glimpse of their nature here. 
I, too, have had a varied experience of the 
world and of the English race ; but I do not 
think so ill of the latter now as I did before, 
And as you do to this day ; though of course 
I abominate them as a godless people quite 
as much as you can. Mean, cruel, and heart- 
less they certainly are not ; that is, not more 
Bo than other races generally." 

"I should like very much to hear your 
general opinion of them Mohasoy" said 
Monohur. " To say the truth, I bitterly 
hated the English to begin with; and I 
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thought that both of you did so as well, since 
you induced me to join the Narkelberiab 
revolt." 

" You need not refer to that or to any other 
similar affair now, Monohur. We need not 
remember them at all, since it may not be to 
our advantage to do so. It is true that I did 
wish for the subversion of the English power 
at the time you speak of ; but only because 
I regarded the English as being indifferent 
to their religion, contemptuous towards the 
world generally, and spiteful towards their 
equals. I wanted their self-conceit and pre- 
sumption to be punished ; but I have since 
got much reconciled to their rule, which 
seems to me to be in every respect better- 
suited to our present condition than the 
Mahomedan Government ever was, and to 
have already bettered that condition to a 
greater extent than the Mahomedan Govern- 
ment was ever able to accomplish." 
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" How so, brother ? In what way ? " 
" Why, in divers ways, as I shall try to 
explain to you. During the Mahomedan 
period no day-labourer ever earned more 
than thirty to thirty-six rupees in a year, nor 
lived on anything better than rice, pulse, and 
pot-herbs, with occasional fish chiefly of his 
own catching, while by way of clothing he 
had two or three dhotis only annually, and,, 
may be, two gdmeckds also. His wife had 
perhaps a larger supply of clothing ; but she 
was much worse fed, and her ornaments were 
made simply of beads, glass, or shell. Now 
a labourer earns from fifty to sixty rupees a 
year, is able to afford a daily purchase of 
fish (or fowl, if he be a Mahomedan) ; and 
his clothing has the addition of a chddur in 
the place of the gdmchd, while he can, in 
some cases at least, boast of a pair of shoes 
also. The women, likewise, are better fed 
than before, more decently clad, and wear 
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brass bracelets and necklets, and silver ear- 
rings; while the household utensils, which 
formerly consisted of mud vessels only, now 
frequently include brass lotahs and thdllees, 
and occasionally a few bdttees besides." 

" You have observed well, Dddd-mohdsoy, 
and are not far wrong in the facts you have 
stated. But is the advance you describe 
attributable to the exertions of the English 
Government, or of the labourer himself? 
The labourer works harder now than before, 
and the Zemindars have become more civil- 
ised and less rapacious; and is it not to 
these circumstances that the changes you 
allude to are owing ? " 

" Yes, most certainly so. But reflect, and 
it will be clear to you that the labourer works 
harder than before only on account of the 
more settled character of the government he 
Jives under, and the Zemindar is less exact- 
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ing than before, merely because the laws are 
now more equitably administered and en- 
forced. Justice, brother, you must admit, is 
now better dealt out than it used to be in 
the past" — 

" Justice better administered, Dddd-mohd- 
soy ? Notwithstanding that Bloom passes 
unpunished ? " 

" Yes, notwithstanding the occasional 
vagaries of particular courts, which are not 
dishonest if they be whimsical and absurd. 
Education also is now better promoted "— 

" What education ? An education the 
only object of which is to sap the foundation 
of true religion, that the whole country 
might be Christianised. Has not the Eng- 
lishman an especial design in furthering it ? " 

" To be sure he has. He has conquered 
the country, and his chief aim is to spread 
this own belief, or disbelief, broadcast over it, 
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to further his own interests. But the result- 
includes an improvement in the condition of 
the people also. The religion he wants to 
propagate has made no advance to speak of, 
for falsehood is falsehood, and will remain so- 
to the end. But the education that has been 
imparted has given birth to a higher feeling 
amou g the mass ; and so far the result has 
been extremely satisfactory." 

" Now, Babajee, what are your arguments 
on the other side ? What have you to say 
against the recommendations advanced ? " 

" Simply that they are no recommenda- 
tions at all. My charges against the English 
are very heavy, and nothing that my brother 
has yet stated has shaken my convictions in 
the least. Throughout the land the English- 
man is criminally truant in all his acts, heed- 
less of the lives he destroys. ^The world is* 
instinct with life, but he carries death with* 
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him in every place. He shoots at birds and 
animals which never dreamt of molesting or 
Annoying him, merely to derive a transient 
pleasure. He shoots even at men, almost as 
heedlessly, and the courts which administer 
justice so equitably, as Dddd-mohdsoy main- 
tains, never punish him when the victim is a 
native, nor even when he is an unbefriended 
Englishman, as in the case of Jemmy against 
Bloom. 4 Live and let live/ says the Vysnub ; 
there is no such doctrine in the Christian's 
<sreed." 

" Of course not, my brother," replied the 
.priest ; " there we do not differ in opinion in 
the least. The Englishman has no religion, 
as I have said already ; but in that respect 
the Mahomedan was no better, and the utter 
disregard of life to which you refer charac- 
terised the latter even more than it does the 
former. Did it not ? " 
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" Then," continued the Suny&sij without 
heeding either the interruption or the in- 
quiry, "the English Government is con- 
stantly interfering with our habits, customs, 
and usages, notwithstanding our protests and 
their own denials." 

" How so ? To what do you refer ? The 
English Government does not force conver- 
sion as the Mahomedan Government did." 

" It has abolished Suttee, which the Maho- 
medan Government never dreamt of doing. 
Are there no widows now, think you, who 
would prefer to be burnt alive with their 
deceased husbands if the law allowed 
them? The spirit of Suttee still survives; 
but it is smothered down so ruthlessly that 
it cannot exhibit itself." 

" But surely," said Monohur, " that re- 
dounds more to the credit than to the dis- 
credit of the English name. Think, Baba- 
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jee of the pain and cruelty which the Suttee 
rite involved ? " 

"Pain? What pain? See you not the 
Oordhobdhoos holding up their arms above 
their heads for years and years, clenching 
their fists firmly till the finger-nails pass 
through their hands ? Do they fear pain ? 
Did the Suttee fear pain when she dressed 
herself with garlands, and perfumed herself 
with Gkandan, before ascending the pyre ?" 

" This is taking a very extreme view of the 
case, surely," said the priest of Naggesur 
Mahadeva. " I of course approve of the 
Suttee, and would be glad to see it re- 
established. But, if it was their sense of 
humanity only that made the English abolish 
the rite, how can we blame the motive that 
suggested the interference ? " 

" Ah, the motive ! Everyone vindicates 
his motives when he is not able to vindicate 
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Iris acts. "Well, even the motives of the Eng- 
lish, Dddd-mohasoy, are, I fear, not always as 
disinterested as you have understood them 
to be. They affect, for instance, that the 
conquest of the country was dictated by the 
most benevolent motives, that they hold us 
in subjection simply for our own good only. 
Don't they ? " 

" But we certainly do derive considerable 
benefit from the subjection," observed Mono- 
hur parenthetically ; "I mean as compared 
with what we derived from our subjection 
under the Mahomedans." 

" Possibly so," said the Sunydsi, " but the 
greater advantages remain still, and wholly, 
with our conquerors; there is no disinter- 
^stedness, no indubitable purity of motives, 
in the case, as they so eagerly assert. First 
of all, they derive all the advantages of an 
unlimited commerce with our country by the 
conquest. Had India belonged to any other 
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nation it would not have been English pro- 
ducts that would have inundated all our 
markets." 

u Ah, but look at the comfort which that 
brings to us ; is that not greater than ever it 
was under the Mahomedans ? What does it 
matter whether the products in the market 
are English or Mahomedan ? " 

u A great deal, surely. What the Maho- 
medans produced were produced in the 
country — by denizens of the soil. The 
English products are imported from some 
distant island with which this country 
has no concern. Then again, they enjoy 
the immense advantage of finding lucra- 
tive employments for the mass of their 
countrymen here, who, but for the Indian 
field, would have been all but beggars in 
their native land. Have you any idea, 
Monohur, of what shoals of Government 

VOL. III. Q 
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officials come out to this country, year by 
year, to suck it dry ? What shoals of mili- 
tary officers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
merchants, and tradesmen also ? Could 
these have earned anything like the princely 
fortunes they go home with in any other part 
of the world?" 

" These facts, Babajee, are patent to all," 
said Monohur, " and I, as a native Zemindar, 
will never admit that we are better off under 
the English rule than we could, or might be, 
under princes of our own race and creed. 
What I maintain is that the English rule, 
with all its drawbacks, is still better than 
what the Mahomedan rule was ; and this, as 
I understand it, is also what the Poorokeet 
Mohdsoy contends for. Have we not our- 
selves seen this position verified in our 
travels, Bdbajee ? " 

"No, Monohur; you won't extract a 
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single word from me in favour of the Eng- 
lish Raj. What was verified in the course of 
our travels was this only, that Oude is worse 
governed than Bengal ; that the Nawab is a 
greater rascal than the Company Bahadoor. 
But the Mahomedan Government, as a rule, 
was not so bad as that of the Nawab ; and I 
won't concede that the English Government 
is better than the Mahomedan Government 
was, though you, as a Zemindar under the 
English Government, need not accept my 
views on that point/' 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE HOQS. 



The days were passed pleasantly at Bona 
Ghat, but the rejoicings came at last to an 
end on Monohur renewing his wish to return 
to Echapore. This caused much regret and 
repining among his ryots ; and the women 
went so far even as to object to his departure 
clamorously. But the priest of Naggesur 
Mahadeva and the Sunydsi were in accord in 
supporting the Zemindar's request, and the 
people were finally obliged to acquiesce in it. 
" I owe you a great deal, my friends," said 
Monohur, addressing the latter, " and knew 
beforehand how warm your reception of me 
would be ; and it has really been as a holiday 
to me here. I would have given anything to 
remain with you for good. But you all know 
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by this time why I cannot do so, and should 
gladly make allowances for my feelings which 
are so easily affected. Believe me, I pray 
you, that, wherever I may be, I shall at all 
times cherish the most ardent attachment for 
you, and always endeavour to do as much 
good to you as I can." 

The people applauded him much as he 
spoke, and felt that the power of objecting 
to his wishes had been, as it were, extracted 
out of their hearts. They followed him a 
long way as he proceeded towards Echapore, 
but were eventually prevailed upon to fall 
back and to return to their homes, which 
they did with rueful faces and wet eyes ; and 
it was not without much persuasion that even 

the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva was in- 
duced to revert to the service of his god, the 
.Suny&si only following the Zemindar as his 
lifelong friend. 
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" I feel that I am growing foolish," said 
the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva to Mono- 
hur in a gruff voice, in taking leave of him, 
"for it ails me to part from you here. But 
you remain in very safe hands so long as you 
have my brother with you, and you will 
always find him to be as sure as a rock to 
depend upon. Walk ever according to his 
counsels and you will be both prosperous and 
happy, for he is a man of strong common 
sense, notwithstanding any particular preju- 
dices that he may entertain on particular 
points. Tour first duty, my son, is to your 
country ; and never, never be you unmindful 
of your people, whose care Providence has 
committed to your charge, and who have 
vindicated their claim on you by the strong 
affection they have shown for you." 

" 0, Mohasoy, I shall certainly always act 
as you direct. I can have no wish in my^ 
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heart apart from the good of my people, and 
I shall endeavour at all times to give effect to 
that wish in the manner you and your 
brother may point out." 

The Zemindar and the Suny&si then went 
forward together, as they had done such a 
long portion of their lives, and were only 
followed by their suite ; while the people of 
Bona Ghat dispersed to their homes. 

" Thus far, Monohur," said the Suny&si, 
u everything has gone well with us. But you 
have made no inquiries yet about the bright 
eyes you met with at Narkelberiah, which 
made so much impression on you at the 
time. Has my niece passed out of your 
memory since ? " 

" No, Babajee ; that dream has been the 
stay of my life, and can never be forgotten 
by me. I have never seen her since that 
time ; but I have dreamt of her as my play- 
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mate, and embraced her, and kissed her, and 
wept with her in my dreams. If I had not 
thought of her life would have been un- 
bearable to me. Has she thought of me, 
father ? Does she know that I am alive, and 
live only in the hope of making her my own ?" 

tc Ah, my son, it is not usual with us, as 
with the English and other uncivilised races, 
for the female to disclose her love ; but how 
well she loves you you may understand from 
the simple fact of her remaining unmarried 
to this day, notwithstanding the many tempt- 
ing offers that were made to her, and the 
pressure of father and mother that she should 
close with one or other of them, and get 
settled in life." 

" Then where are her parents ? Why will 
you not carry me to them that I may claim her 
as my own, and be at once united to her ? " 

"Ah, we have been settling all that for 
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you, my son — I and my brother — in anticipa- 
tion of your consent. Have I your authority 
to conclude the final arrangements now ? " 

" Most certainly you have. Have you not 
my authority to do everything for me? 
Do not you and your brother stand in loco 
parentis to me, and is it not usual with us for 
our parents or guardians to tie the nuptial 
knot on behalf of their children ? " 

The Sunydsi was pleased with the reply, 
and then changed the subject of conversation 
adroitly, by directing attention to less impor- 
tant topics. 

" There is another matter, my son, which 
has to be immediately determined. The 
sugar-plantations at Kachigram are deterio- 
rating day by day, and require to be carefully 
superintended. Have you any idea on the 
subject ? What would you wish to do with 
the property ? " 
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" Who, I ? " exclaimed Monohur, his mind 
still dreaming of the beautiful image which 
had been recalled to it, and quite unable to 
grasp any other question simultaneously, " I 
— I have no recollection of the matter at all." 

" Ah, but it presses for a decision, my son, 
and you must make up your mind quickly 
about it ; and notwithstanding my known 
antipathy against the English, you must not 
be surprised if I recommend to you the ap- 
pointment of an Englishman to take charge 
of the estate." 

" An Englishman ! 0, why an Englishman, 
Babajee, in preference to any other person. 
Are there none among our old Zemindary 
servants who could fill the post as 
efficiently ? " 

cc No, none, Monohur, or I would not have 

4 

thought of an Englishman at all. The fact 
is, these sugar-plantations are much infested 
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by wild-hogs, and no Hindu, or Mahomedan 
either, will have anything to do with those 
dirty creatures. The priest of Shamsoondur 
has been maintaining an army of Kaords ta 
destroy them ; but they are lazy drunkards, 
and do nothing. Now an English Superin- 
tendent would naturally take an interest in 
hunting the hogs, for the English are very 
filthy eaters, and the plantations would thus 
be soon rid of a most pestiferous nuisance. 
You can also make the Englishman other- 
wise useful, that is, in any way you like." 

Monohur could not suppress a smile to 
hear the Sunydsi press for the destruction of 
the hogs so strenuously after having de- 
liberately condemned the English practice of 
desultory shooting. 

" Well, Bdbdjee, I have no objection to 
your proposition. But the Englishman will 
be destroying the hogs in our interest, and 
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will not that make us participators in the 
crime ? " 

"No, it wont. We will benefit by the 
crime it is true, but the guilt will be the 
perpetrator's alone, our obligation in the 
matter being compounded by the money- 
payment we shall have to make to him. 
There is no Pdtak except for the actual 
perpetrator of a crime, you know." 

" That is scarcely fair to all the parties 
concerned. But I will not discuss the point 
further with you, Babajee,for I now recollect 
that I intended the very same arrangement 
that you suggest. I do want to employ a 
European manager on the plantations, par- 
ticularly as that would give me an opportunity 
to learn the manlier accomplishments from 
him, Englishmen being generally held to be 
very proficient in them. There is none 
better qualified than an Englishman, I am 
told, to teach one to ride and hunt." 
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" Ah, but you must not learn to shoot in 
sport, my son, as these English fellows do. 
Shooting at birds and beasts without any 
object at all is unnecessary cruelty, and has 
no justification whatever, as you have heard 
me urge before." 

" I agree with you there, B&bajee ; but 
still are manly accomplishments desirable for 
men in my position in life. Kharga Baha- 
door has learnt the use of the sword pretty 
well, and mainly from you." 

" Yes, but only to take advantage of the 
expertness whenever there may be any noble 
object to attain ; not to kill merely for the 
killing's sake." 

" Just so ; and he may also learn the use* 
of firearms and other similar accomplish- 
ments with precisely the same object, that he 
might be of use to himself and to his- 
country should a proper occasion for the ex- 
ercise of such acquirements arise." 
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The Sunydsi was still unwilling that Mono- 
hur should personally betake to such exercises 
fit all. But the Zemindar's proposition was 
only a corollary to that suggested by himself, 
and he was obliged to acquiesce in it silently, 
without expressly committing himself to any 
extent. The result was that a man named 
Emanuel was appointed superintendent of 
the Kachigram sugar-plantations, which ad- 
joined to Echapore, immediately after the 
Zemindar's return to the latter place; and 
he was most commonly employed, day by 
day, in instructing his young master how to 
ride and shoot, which made the latter very 
expert in both attainments, in a very short 
time. 



CHAPTER XVIH. 

THE DEVIL NOT SO BLACK AS HE IS PAINTED. 

Emanuel was appointed at the suggestion of 
the Sunydsi. Judge then of the consterna- 
tion of the good man on finding that the 
superintendent was not only a crack shot, 
who destroyed both the wild-hogs and birds 
on the plantations in large numbers, but that 
he was also a free-thinker in religion, and 
laughed alike at Christianity, Mahomedanism, 
and Hinduism. 

" What a man we have got indeed ! and 
he riding side by side with Monohur, morn- 
ing and evening, and doubtless dropping all 
sorts of poison into his ears." 

Thus soliloquised the Sunydsi in his fears, 
as he stood at the off-side of the road by 
which he expected that the equestrians would 
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be passing out to their sport. He was im- 
mediately after joined there by Monohur, 
not on horseback as he had expected him, 
but on foot like himself, and quite unarmed. 

" You are not for any sport this morning, 
Monohur, I see. Is anything the matter 
with you ? " 

" 0, nothing whatever. I have done 
enough of butchery in the shooting way 
during the past few days, and have preferred 
a quiet walk this morning by way of a 
change." 

"But your hunting-master? He, I sup- 
pose, will be out at work as usual notwith- 
standing the want of his pupil's company, 
and will be destroying large game and small 
game alike, as he is accustomed to ? Nothing 
comes amiss to him under any circum- 
stances/' 

" Of course not, B6b6jee. We want work 
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from him, and must allow him to keep his 
hands in exercise in his own way. He is a 
very good fellow on the whole, I assure you ; 
and I am glad of having taken him into our 
service, for he suits me well in every re- 
spect." 

The Sunydsi shook his head disapprovingly 
as he pondered over the words Monohur had 
spoken. 

" You say that you like Emanuel, Mono- 
hur. "What sort of conversation does he 
usually indulge in ? " 

" Conversation ! O, I have very little of 
that with him. He is a capital hand at the 
gun, has a firm seat on the saddle, and also 
a submissive and agreeable manner ; but he 
does not speak much, and I like him the 
more for that." 

" I am glad to learn that he has not a 
long tongue; but you need not like him 

vol. in. s 
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particularly for anything whatever, my son. 
You know, I suppose, that he is a free- 
thinker; one that believes in nothing — 
neither in Grod, nor in the fiend, and sees 
nothing but the clouds in the blank, blank 
sky.- 

" I don't think he fears anything," replied 
Monohur, with something like a sigh ; « but 
I never talk with him on such subjects, 
Babajee. It is always best to keep men of 
his rank at a distance, you know." 

"You are right there, my son," returned 
the Sunydsi in a pleased voice, for he felt 
that even if the disbeliever had been sowing 
foul seeds into Monohur's mind they had not 
sprouted yet. w Never speak of religion 
with people who have none. Those only are 
freethinkers who care not to think at all." 

" I doubt if I understand you aright, 
B&bdjee. I thought you Karta-Bhajds 
based your religion on faith, not on thought. 
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Is it not the Buddhists and the Vedantists 
only who base their religion on thought, con» 
templation, or knowledge, or whatever other 
word they may use to express the idea ? " 

" All religions are based on thought, my 
son," said the Sunydsi. u Faith does not 
necessarily imply the absolute negation of 
thought, but only the negation of continuous 
thinking, which is so apt to unsettle the 
common mind. Worship is of two kinds, 
the worship of the heart and of the judg- 
ment ; but that of the heart is not necessarily 
thoughtless, for in that case it would be aim- 
less also." 

" Ah, Babajee, it would be foolish in me 
to carry on a discussion with you on such an 
abstruse thesis as this. I do think that 
Emanuel has no religion ; but I am told that 
the educated classes in all countries are 
similarly circumstanced." 

" A doctrine which you must have received 
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from Emanuel himself, I suppose ? It may 
be true ; it is certainly true to this extent 
that the educated classes in this country — as 
our agent K&m Mohum Rai,f or instance — have 
very distinct notions of religion from those 
entertained by the masses around them. But 
they have philosophy, literature, and the 
sciences to form their minds, and may well 
be trusted with their aid to keep themselves 
safe in the ways of truth and rectitude. 
Emanuel is not a man of that stamp; he is 
not an educated man any more than I am. 
He has no knowledge of philosophy or letters 
generally ; and for such persons there is no 
religion better than that of faith based on 
contemplation in its simplicity, such as the 
KartsUBhaja creed, which I value mainly on 
that account.' * 

" Why not try to convert him then to the 
same belief with yourself, B6bdjee ? They 
ate every now and then converting Hindus 
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into Christians. It is surely worth trying to 
convert a Christian into a Hindu." 

"Yes, but not such a Christian as 
Emanuel ." 

" Well, even such a man as he is. Would 
you not try to save him if you can ? 

" If I can ! But the can in the case is a 
straining of possibility which it will hardly 
stand. It is more likely that you may be 
able to convert Emanuel than I; for he 
may be converted to any creed by gold." 

Just at this moment the person spoken of 
was seen galloping by on horseback at a 
very rapid pace, bent on araiding on some 
owls' nests in the village ; and there was a 
large number of urchins running after 
him. He saw the Zemindar, and made an 
obeisance to him, but he affected not to see 
the Sunydst, evidently to spare himself the 
trouble of a nod. 

" Take care, Superintendent] ee," cried out 
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the Sunydsi. " The birds are harmless, and 
you should not destroy them ; and you are 
holding your gun too carelessly considering 
the number of children at your heels." 

"Tut!" cried Emanuel, casting a sharp 
look towards the speaker as his only reply ; 
and almost immediately after there was a 
sound of firing, followed by the shrill cry of a 
child in pain. 

Both Monohur and the Sunydsi came up 
promptly to the spot and were equally aghast 
at seeing what had happened. The gun had 
been fired at a big old owl, but the bullet 
instead of striking the owl had refracted 
from a tree and mortally wounded a ragged 
urchin about ten years old. 

Emanuel had alighted from his horse at 
once, and taken up the child on his knees ; 
but he was too much agitated himself to be 
of any use to him. The bullet had entered 
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the temple of the boy, and there was no hope 
of extracting it. Nor was the pain of the 
sufferer long protracted, for he died in 
Emanuel's lap just as the Zemindar and the 
Snnyd&i came up to the spot. 

" He is gone ! " exclaimed the unhappy 
huntsman, with a look of horror and grief, 
"and only because I would not mind the 
warnings of the Sunydsi" 

Both the Zemindar and the Sunydsi joined 
in comforting him, and pointed out that it 
was but an accident, though so very lament- 
able in its result ; and the cry of fury which 
arose from the villagers was soon silenced by 
the liberal money-payments made by Mono- 
hur to the parents of the child, and a sincere 
expression of his sympathy for their loss. 

" What shall we do? How can we receive 
money as a price for the life of our child ? " 
urged the parents at first in their grief. 
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cc O, good people, you must not view the 
matter in that light. The Superintendent 
had no wish to injure you, and could not 
possibly have borne malice to your boy. This 
is a lamentable loss to you surely, and a loss 
also to me. But it is God's doing more than 
Emanuel's, for you know that he never fires 
amiss." 

" Must not the matter be reported to the 
police ? " 

" Of course it must," said Monohur ; and 
fifty men ran off at once to inform the police 
of what had happened. 

But the view taken of the occurrence by 
the police was precisely the same as that 
which had been arrived at by the Zemindar, 
and the hubbub in the village was necessarily 
immediately after allayed. 

"O, Sunydsi!" exclaimed Emanuel, still 
in despair, <c why does this accident make me 
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so uneasy when I have killed quadrupeds and 
birds continuously for years without feeling 
any grief or remorse ? Does a human being 
make so much real difference then in the 
reckoning ? " 

" He has the right stuff in him after all, I 
see,'* muttered the Sunydsi to himself, with- 
out giving the querist any direct reply. " The 
devil is not so black as he is painted/ * 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE QUESTION MOOTED. 



The Gossain returned to Poora three days 
after he had left it. The sun had nearly set, 
and the villagers were enjoying the evening 
breeze under the friendly shade of their burr 
and bdkool trees. The Gossain was an im- 
portant man amongst them, almost as im- 
portant as their Zemindar ; and the talk was 
mostly about his hurried and mysterious 
departure for Bona Ghat. 

"Why has he gone there at all ? " " What 
can be his business there ? " " Why did he 
start so hurriedly at night ? " These were 
some of the questions that were eagerly put 
forth. 

" He must have gone on some religious 
errand, I fancy," said one in reply. " Or on 
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the summons of the priest of Naggesur 
Mahadeva, who is related to him," said 
another. " Or perhaps to settle a match for 
his daughter, Madhavi," said a third. " It 
would be a burning shame indeed to us all if 
she remained a Thoohri here for life, and she 
so pretty and sweet-hearted withal." " Or it 
may be that the young Zemindar of Bona 
Ghat is expected back from his travels soon," 
said a fourth, " in which case the Gossain 
would, of course, be wanted to set matters 
right for him among his numerous Jajmdns, 
or disciples, both at Bona Ghat and 
Echapore." 

The Gossain passed by the speakers as a 
whirlwind, but could not help overhearing 
what was being said amongst them ; and it 
troubled him much that his movements should 
have given rise to so much frivolous dis- 
course. 
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" I do not see why people should be talk- 
ing about us in this way/' murmured he to 
Tiimself, " though I don't mind in the least 
what they choose to tell of us." 

His house was before him already, wearing 
its accustomed aspect of utter peacef ulness, 
and he bounced into it eagerly, without 
further heeding the idle nonsense that was 
being ventilated outside of it; and, as the 
whole establishment was astir the moment he 
appeared among them, the disagreeable feel* 
ing that had arisen in his mind was quickly 
chased away. 

" Well, Madhavi, here I am back again. 
Tour father has always been an odd man, and 
you must not be surprised to see him turning 
up in this way at odd times." 

The young lady heard the well-known 
Toice with a radiant face, and darted out of 
her apartment to welcome back her returned 
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parent ; and the reader may as well take the- 
opportunity to renew her acquaintance after 
the long interval that he has been separated 
from her. 

M&dhavi was now a fine girl of above 
twenty years, or rather a handsome young 
woman, as she was well entitled to be called 
in a tropical country, even though her habits 
were yet girlish, more so than is usual for 
maidens of her age in the East. Her face 
was singularly sweet and beautiful, far 
sweeter, in fact, than when Monohur had 
seen it at Narkelberiah ; her figure extremely 
graceful; and her eyes, broad, large, and 
dark, and much resembling in lustrous mild* 
ness those of the ringdove and the gazelle. 
The dress worn by her was similar in fashion) 
to that of other girls of her age, and consisted 
of the voluminous garment called 8dree r 
which was very modestly wrapped round the- 
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whole body, leaving only the face, arms, and 
feet bare. The neck and arms were loaded 
with ornaments of gold and precious stones ; 
but, what was more beautiful to look at, was 
the ingenuous and amiable expression of her 
countenance which conveyed an idea of 
truthfulness so marked that it appeared 
almost impossible for her either to hide her 
thoughts or to prevaricate. 

"Ah, how could you keep away from us 
for three whole days, father?" cried the 
maiden, as she sprang forward to greet him. 
4t What was the business that detained you so 
long, which made us so unhappy here in your 
absence?" 

" 0, it was a matter of great importance, 
my child, and you will know everything about 
it, but not till I have discussed it with your 
mother. Tell her to come to me presently. 
I have some particular tidings for her." 
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The mother was bustling about the house, 
intent on domestic work, but came up the 
moment she knew that she was wanted, con- 
fronting her husband however with a rather 
startled look. 

cc Has anything gone amiss ? What is the 
news that you have to tell me ? " 

" O, some wonderful things have happened, 
and I want to have a long talk with you 
about them. You must give a patient hear- 
ing for at least half-an-hour." 

" So be it," said she, resignedly, " but tell 
me briefly the character of your news to begin 
with, for you have alarmed me somewhat by 
your suddenness." 

"Pooh! How excitable you are, wife! 
When did I bring any but good news to you ? 
And what I have to say now is about the 
very best that I have ever had to unfold." 

" Tell me all about it then without keeping 
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me further in suspense. We are alone now, 
and I am ready to listen to you." 

" Briefly, it is this then, the Zemindar of 
Bona Ghat has returned." 

" Eeturned I You astound me. Returned 
at last? Praise be to Brahmamoi (Kali) 
then that it is so ! I am very glad indeed to 
hear of it, for his mother, you know, was my 
childhood's dearest friend." 

The woman was overborne by her feelings, 
and stopped short for some moments before 
she could launch forth the questions that 
stuck in her throat; but they were asked 
with great volubility immediately after. 

" When did he come ? Where is he now ? 
Have you seen him yourself? In what plight 
has he come back? How have his ryots 
received him ? " were what she wanted to 
know of her husband, all at the same breath. 

" Ah, if you come out so thick with your 
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queries, wife, I shall never be able to answer 
you. Confine yourself to one inquiry at a 
time, and I shall endeavour to satisfy you in 
the best way I can. He arrived at Echapore 
just two days before I left for Bona Ghat. I 
have not seen him myself, for he still remains 
in the halls of his maternal ancestors, and 
will not come to Bona Ghat because of the 
unpleasant associations it might bring up to 
his remembrance. He has passed through 
great privations and hardships of course, as 
was indeed to have been expected, but has 
returned hale and vigorous ; and the people 
of Echapore, I have just heard, have received 
him with open arms." 

In her inmost heart the Gossains lady 
doated on Monohur, for he was the only son 
of her earliest and best-prized playmate. He 
had come back from his erratic wanderings at 
last, after having been taken for lost for so 

yol. in. s 
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many years, and was already a general 
favourite with the ryots of one at least of his 
ancestral estates. These were very cheering 
tidings to her. But there was an episode to 
the story which was full of fears to the 
mother's heart. Her only daughter had led 
very like a widow's life for the truant merely 
from a childish penchant they had felt for 
each other some ten years ago. Was he true 
to her yet ? If not, how would his return 
affect the tenor of Madhavi's life ? 

" Have you no further questions to ask of 
me, wife ? " 

" Ah, I would like to hear of my brother, 
the Sunydsi, now. Has he come back with 
Monohur ? " 

" Yes." 

" And what is he about then ? " 

" Why, scheming as ever. He has schemes 
enough in his mind to occupy him for twenty 
jears to come. But they are now of a 
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pacific character only, and refer mainly to 
the well-being of Monohur." 

" Ah, that is just what I wanted to know, 
and I accept the information with great relief. 
Monohur stands alone in the world now, and 
needs staunch friends by him, and never can 
he get better friends than my two brothers 
are sure to be to him." 

" And do you know, wife, these precious 
brothers of yours have, between themselves, 
made up their minds to give a wife to Mono- 
hur at once. What do you say to that ? " 

The lady's eyes became dim of a sudden, 
and her cheeks were blanched with fear. 

" What do you mean ? What can I have 
to say about it ? " 

" What can you have to say to it when they 
propose to marry Monohur to your own 
daughter, Madhavi ? Why, the marriage can 
never take place till you agree." 

The calm self-possession of the mother 
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returned the moment her fears were dis~ 

• 

persed. Monohur had come back, and it was 
proposed that he should marry the little bride 
he had selected for himself at the Ferazefr 
camp. But proposed by whom ? How was 
the mother to be certain that the Zemindar 
wished for the union yet ? The entanglement 
at Narkelberiah was altogether a childish 
affair. In Madhavi it had matured into a 
heartfelt passion. But what were Monohur's 
feelings for her all the while ? Then, again, 
Monohur had been passing the best part of 
his life abroad. How had it been spent ^ 
Was he worthy of her love yet ? 

" What, quiet still ? " exclaimed the 
Gossain. " Shall I report to your brothers 
then that you say ' Nay ' to the union ? " 

" No, not that, surely," said the mother. 
" Madhavi's heart is fixed on Monohur, as we 
both of us know so well. Must we not 
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assure ourselves now that Monohur has not 
become indifferent of her since? I want 
proofs that he loves her still, loves her as well 
as in the days of old ; and, also, that he con- 
tinues to be worthy of her. Is it not right that 
we should be very certain on these points ? " 

" Of course it is ; and I was not unmind- 
ful of them in making my inquiries of Bisso- 
nath. He has assured me in return, several 
times over, that Monohur thinks of none but 
Madhavi, and has never done otherwise ; and 
there was nothing in the story he gave me of 
his life to diminish our old estimate of his 
worth. What better assurance can you have 
than that of your own brother on such 
points, and he Monohur s constant companion 
so long ? " 

" But why this haste to conclude the union 
after such long delay ? Can't we wait a bit 
to ascertain facts for ourselves ? " 
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" How can we ? Monohar stands alone in 
the world now, as you have just observed, 
and this life of solitariness has to be imme- 
diately remedied. The family of the Rais has 
been long without a mistress, and that void 
has to be filled up. Matters have, in fact, 
come to that pass that the Zemindar has to 
be wived at once. We know that the young* 
folks love each other. Why should we create 
an obstacle then where none really exists ? " 

" But must not M&dhavi herself be con- 
sulted P " asked the mother at last, in the 
expectation of gaining some little time in 
that way if possible. 

" Assuredly, yes," answered the Gossain,. 
" and I wish you to broach the matter to her 
without the least delay." 

Almost as if she had heard the last words 
of her parents the daughter was seen that 
moment running up to her mother. 
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" Madhavi ! Tour father has asked me 
to reopen the old subject again, for another 
very likely suitor has come forward to ask 
for your hand." 

" I have given my answer before, mother 
dear, and the new suitor must be satisfied 
with the reply the old ones have received* 
namely, that Madhavi desires not to leave the 
protection of her parents." 

" But it must not ever be so, my child* 
The matter is daily getting more and more 
serious than before, for your father and I aro 
both getting old. Who will protect you 
after we are dead and gone ? " 

" 0, mother, are you so anxious to get rid 
of me that you try to frighten me into mar* 
riage ? God, the common protector of us all, 
will not desert me, even if I should be so un- 
fortunate as to survive both my parents. 5 ' 

" I have no doubt that God will protect 
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you, M&dhavi, at all times, for you fully de- 
serve His love ; but it is His ordinance, girl, 
that all men and women should marry, and 
perpetuate the universe He has made." 

Mddhavi heaved a little sigh. 

" Yes, mother, you are right there as in 
every other doctrine you lay down. But I 
have a heart to satisfy, and I have not yet 
seen or heard of any man whom it would 
accept as its companion for life." 

"Why, what manner of man does thy 
heart seek for, if not of the same stamp as 
other girls are contented with ? Why not 
take the best of the many that have offered, 
as others do ? " 

" Ah, mother ! Not the best of those who 
have offered, but the very best of men for me, 
or none. And where is the very best to be 
found ? " 

" Suppose he has turned up at last, girl," 
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said the Gossain, coming at once to the fore. 
4t Will you have him then ? " 

Madhavi's face was suffused with blushes, 
but in a moment after she was deadly 
pale. 

" 0, father, you cannot be trifling with 
me. Speak plainly what you mean, for I 
cannot comprehend you." 

" This only, child, that Monohur Rai of 
Bona Ghat has returned, and both I and your 
mother, and your two uncles also, wish 
anxiously that you should marry him." 

Poor Madhavi was unable to reply; her 
whole frame was agitated, and shook vio- 
lently, and she sank crying into her mother's 
arms. 

"lam afraid the girl does not know her 
own heart well enough at all times, and may 
perhaps not wish to have Monohur now after 
having waited for him so long," said the 
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mother, unable to understand the intensity of 
her feelings aright. 

" No, no, it is not that," said the father. 
" The fire that lay deep hid among the ashes 
is glimmering up again, and the long cherished 
love will soon be ablaze." 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE KNOT TIED HARD. 



The nuptials were to be celebrated with be- 
coming pomp and splendour, and the G-oss&in 
was loyally aided by the Sunydsi and the 
priest of Naggesur Mah&deva in completing 
the arrangements. They invited widely on 
both sides, and the elite of all Datte&h came 
crowding to assist at the ceremony. 

" The wedding must take place at Poora, 
the residence of the bride ? " observed the 
priest of Sh&msoondur inquiringly. " Had 
we not better remove to its neighbourhood in 
time that the bridegroom might go out thence 
in state as usual, without discomfort or con- 
fusion ? " 

" Yes," said the Sunydsi, " and there is a 
handsome bdgh, or villa, within about two 
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miles of the G-ossain's house, which would 
not be a bad place to stay in for the time, and 
start from." 

" Ah, I remember ; but to whom have we 
to apply for the use of it ? " 

" To the Zemindar of Poora, I believe. It 
is his hunting-lodge, or country-seat, or what- 
ever else he chooses to call it." 

The Zemindar of Poora was, of course, 
only too glad to oblige his neighbour of Bona 
<xhat when the proposal to occupy the lodge 
was put forward in his name ; and Monohur, 
in repairing to the place, felt that he had 
alighted on a small Arcadia, from the agree- 
able scents and sounds that came to his heart. 
The bdgk was, in fact, one continued wilder- 
ness of roses and jasmines, overshadowed by 
b, confusion of citron and other fragrant fruit- 
trees, and it was so full of birds and their 
little gushes of melody that the general effect 
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on a new-comer could not but be revivyfying 
in the highest degree. 

But Monohur's time for thought here was 
of the briefest, and he was too impatient at 
heart now to enjoy its quiet beauty even 
during that short period without demur. 

"This is indeed a happy and secluded 
spot/' said he to himself, " and as full of rural 
loveliness as anyone could wish for ! Why 
does it not satisfy my heart, then, as com- 
pletely as it ought ? Why is it that I am 
almost getting tired of it already ? ' * 

Ah, impatient lover, you are burning to 
clasp the fay of Narkelberiah in your arms. 
Wait a bit only. They are even now forging 
the shackles in which you are to be fettered 
for life, never, never to be loosened again. 

The preparations in the Gossain's house 
were indeed being very actively proceeded 
with. The house was a large one-storied 
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one, the outside of which would be called ex- 
tremely plain at the present day, but which 
had, nevertheless, much beauty within, espe- 
cially when viewed from the Oothdn, or square 
compound in its centre, which was surrounded 
on three sides by a colonnade of well-pro- 
portioned pillars, while the fourth side was 
bounded by a spacious Chandimandab, de- 
voted to the worship of the gods and the per- 
formance of other religious ceremonies of 
every kind. The general aspect of the build- 
ing was at the same time cleanly and neat, 
which may be taken as the chief distinguish- 
ing mark of respectability; and it had, 
moreover, been thoroughly whitewashed and 
repaired, and the walls painted in several 
places with brilliant colours. 

The house had also been wholly refur- 
nished, and, on the marriage-day, the floors 
were all covered with luxurious carpets, in- 
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-eluding the floor of the Oothdn, where the 
Jbridal party were to be seated, while, in the 
midst of the cushions and pillows scattered 
for the guests, were left rich nosegays and 
fans gaily bedecked with flowers, the entire 
floor of the passage leading to the compound 
being at the same time strewed with rose- 
leaves. Against the walls were hung numer- 
ous lanterns and lustres of various designs, 
with decorations of red and gold in particular 
places to heighten the beauty of the show ; 
and when the lanterns were lighted towards 
the evening, in expectation of the bride- 
groom's arrival, the effect was simply magni- 
ficent. 

The bridegroom's party started from the 
bdgli a short while after sunset, the proces- 
sion being preceded by caparisoned horses 
and elephants, rich flags of gold carried by 
little urchins dressed in tinsel, and a whole 
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band of musicians playing on all sorts of in- 
struments, which produced a discordant and 
bewildering sound, obeying none of the laws- 
of harmony, and yet even thus not altogether 
destitute of an undercurrent of melody. 

Immediately after the musicians came the 
bridegroom, seated on a Tulctrdmd, or open 

throne, carried by gaily-dressed porters. He 
wore on his head a rich turban of gold 
brocade, wrought over with pearls and sur- 
mounted by heron-plumes and diamond- 
drops, while brighter even than the diamonds 
and pearls flashed the light of his dark eye& 
with an intensity of life and animation that 
bordered almost on sauciness. His noble 
features were further adorned by the manly 
down of youth which graced them, while on 
his neck was a brilliant string of pearls that 
were not to be easily matched in size or price. 
The upper garment which covered and set off 
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his lithe and muscular figure was a tunic of 
gold brocade reaching below the knees, 
fastened round the waist by a sash of blue 
and gold, and the lower garments were of 
equally rich materials, the dress being com- 
pleted by a pair of gold slippers on his feet. 

Following the bridegroom came on foot his 
own personal friends, and such respectable 
neighbours as had been invited to join the 
procession, while the tail of it was brought 
up by a crowd of men, women, and children, 
all shouting with delight, or trampling on 
each other's toes and cursing and screaming 
dreadfully in their eagerness to get nearer to 
the bridegroom's throne. 

The procession came to a stand at the gate 
of the Gossain's house, when the musicians 
attached to the bride's party advanced to 
welcome the bridegroom and his friends, 
raising a shrill and piercing blast of triumph 

VOL. III. T 
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that drowned all ordinary exclamations of 
joy. They then arranged themselves side- 
wise to allow of the father of the bride, ac- 
companied by his most intimate friends, to do 
the honours of reception ; and the manner in 
which the Gossain went through the task 
was so urbane and charming that all his 
guests were mightily well-pleased. 

The company were then conducted to and 
seated in the square compound prepared for 
their reception, the bride and bridegroom 
being both placed in their midst, the former 
deeply veiled and resplendent with gems and 
gold, her red satin sdree being literally 
covered all over with gold sprays and 
spangles. 

The rffiarriage followed immediately after. 
It was what the Shdstraa describe as a Gand- 
harva Bibdha, the essence of which is that 
the bride and bridegroom select each other. 



.■r» ■ 
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c< We have had no marriages of this kind 
for ages amongst us," observed the Gobs&h 
in an objecting tone. 

" It does not matter. It is valid accord- 
ing to the Shdstras" was the Sunydxfs 
reply ; and the priests of Sh&msoondu* afifl 
Ndggesur Mah&deva bowed to the assertioh in 
Acquiescence. ; 

The bride was notf presented with a hew 
silk-cloth and shell-bracelets by the bride- 
groom, on her selection of him being made 
known, and she retired to put these on, «the 
bridegroom also retiring to exchange his rich 
procession- dress for a silk jore, or dhoti and 
ckddur. On returning to their places there 
was an exchange of garlands between the 
pair, and, the bridegroom being permitted to 
raise the bride's veil and look her full in the 
face, the ceremony was held to be fully and 
< completely concluded. 
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" Is that all ? " asked the Gossain, in the 
same objecting tone as before. " Should 
there be no religious rites to complete the 
union ? " 

" None are required by the texts of the 
Shdstras" said the Sunydsi. 

The Gossain was uneasy; the marriage 
without a rite seemed as no marriage at all 
to him. But he did not know what objection 
to urge to it, when word was brought from 
the inner apartments that the mother of the 
bride was not satisfied with the formula ob- 
served, and insisted on the usual forms for 
ordinary marriages being also gone through,. 

" Does the bride herself wish it ? " asked 
the priest of Shdmsoondur. 

Madhavi bowed her head in acquiescence,, 
and the services of regular m&rri&ge-pooroheets^ 
were at once brought into requisition to 
celebrate the union in common fashion. The 
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place selected for this fresh ceremony was 
the Ckandtmandab, to the north of the 
Oothdn, where the priests were accommodated 
on iusdsans, or small mats of the husd 
grass ; and the bride and bridegroom were 
conducted thither to the presence of N&ri- 
yana, as represented by a small round stone 
called the Shdlgardm, after which the officiat- 
ing pooroheets began their intonations. The 
rites were commenced by the worship of 
Ganesa, the obviator of all difficulties. The 
bride was given away by her father, aided by 
the Sunydsi, the marriage formula observed* 
apart from a long string of meaningless cere- 
monies, being nearly as follows — 

"Water is Narayana, or God, and His 
emblem is present before us. Is that your 
belief?" asked the priest of the bride- 
groom. 

" It is," responded he, in a deep reverential 
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-voice i upon which a husd knot was tied to a 
finger of eaoh hand after having been wetted 
with water. 

^Worship him with flowers and Chandan y 
and offer burnt-oblations to him." 

The bridegroom did so. 

"Now let the bride be led three times 
round the sacred fire." 

She was led round the fire in the manner 
pointed out. 

" Pass the marriage-knot now lightly round 
the shoulders of both bride and bridegroom, 
and tie their garments together." 

They did this with great address and 
celerity. 

The chief priest then addressed the bride- 
groom once more. 

" In the presence of Ndrayana, as repre- 
sented by his emblem and by water, do you 
accept this maiden as your wife ? " 



99 
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" I do." 

" To love her and to cherish her all the 
days of your life ? 

" Yes." 

" Then is the selection of the bride con- 
firmed." 

This was followed by a brief pause, as if 
all the parties present were trying to realise 
the sense of the few weighty words which 
had been spoken, after which the priests re- 
sumed intoning their mantras and prayers,, 
till the ceremony was finally concluded by the 
solemn dictum that " those whom Narayana 
had united were never more on any account 
to be dissevered." 

" Are you fully satisfied, brother, with the 
ceremony now ? Is it complete and to your 
liking in all respects ? " asked the Sunydsi of 
the Gossain a little derisively. 

" Yes, brother, it is. Now let us bless the 
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youthful pair, the pooroheets who have tied 
the knot so firmly leading the way." 

This was done accordingly, and the cere- 
mony terminated, the benedictions of the 
Gossain,the Sunydsi 9 &ni the priests of Sham- 
soondur and Naggesur Mahadeva being of 
course by far the most fervent. 

" Stable and abiding be your happiness, 
O, my children ! " exclaimed the Sunydsi in 
the fulness of his heart, " even as the centre 
of the earth is fixed and immovable. Be ye 
ever the dearest to each other, and undear to 



no one." 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE BETUBN TO BONiL GhXt. 

The wedding-feast at the Gossain's house 
was kept up till a late hour of the night, and 
•not less than eight hundred or a thousand 
persons sat down to it. The victuals placed 
before the guests were sumptuous to a degree 
rand consisted of several courses, and every 
individual was delighted with the attention 
and honour paid to him. 

" Just one metoy* more, sir ; only one," 
:and some three or four were poured down the 
moment the assent to the addition of one was 
obtained. 

" 0, thank you ; but don't heap my plate 
like that, though I think I never did taste 
such a dainty sweetmeat before." 

* Name of an Indian sweetmeat. 
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"Another kuchouri,* sir, if you will- 
permit; just one only. Made at home I- 
assure you." 

" And very well made indeed," responded' 
the gratified guest. " So nice and pleasing 
that it melts in the mouth as of itself." 

And these civilities were of course ex- 
tended to all. 

There was feasting on as liberal a scale 
for the servants of the guests and for the 
village poor in the outhouses and com- 
pounds; and, when hunger was appeased, 
both the masters and their servants had pan 
and tobacco served out to them ad libitum y 
the natives of all classes being equally fond, 
of them. 

It was next the turn of those to be 
attended to who had not eaten at all, such as 
the Pooroheets and the Adhyapaks 9 i the 

* Indian Patty made of wheat and pulse. 

t Eminent Brahmen soholars, or Prinoipala of Toles. 
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common practice with whom is to take their 
shares of the victuals home with them ; and 
the good things were put up for them quickly 
and on . a munificent scale, which was of ' 
course eminently satisfactory to each re- 
cipient. 

" And now we must be going," said the 
guests after all their requirements had been 
gratified ; and the company broke up, though 
not without an effort, as being loath to de- 
part ; nor did they eventually separate till 
they had repeated their wishes for the happi- 
ness of the bride and bridegroom a hundred 
times over. There were also affectionate 
kollakoolis, or respectful embraoings before 
parting, between all the elder guests and 
their host, while the younger gentlemen 
whom he had entertained made their prondms 
to him deferentially as each took his leave. 

The guests then divided themselves into- 
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parties, all who went in the same direction 
starting together. The night was splendid, 
there never had been a clearer night ; and 
all the stars were sparkling brilliantly in the 
sky. 

" Do you happen to know the way across 
that hedge there ? " asked the retiring people 
one of another. " If not, we had better go 
straight through the lawn till we reach the 
main road ;" and so they went, across lawns, 
and through hedges, and over flower-beds, 
all extolling with noisy tongues both the un- 
common beauty of the bride and the untiring 
-civility of her father, till the sound of their 
voices died away in the distance. 

Monohur had sat down to the banquet 
with the other guests as is usual on such 
occasions ; but he had hardly eaten anything. 
His heart was too full to allow him to do so ; 
he felt so intensely happy that the sense of 
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his felicity was almost overpowering him. A 
whole array of recollections had come back 
to his mind, hot and cold, sad and pleasant, 
but all lit up now with the sunshine of 
Mddhavi's smile, and even the remembrance 
of his mother was no longer distressing to him. 

" My dream of dreams is realised at last ! 9r 
exclaimed he in ecstasy on being finally left 
alone with his wife. " 0, dearest, how lovely 
and good you are indeed, and now mine for 
ever ! " 

Madhavi could not answer. She laid her 
head on his breast and wept. 

" I thought I could never be happy in this 
life again, my love/' said Monohur, " but am 
happier at this moment than I ever was j and 
I feel that I shall now be able to pass re- 
joicingly through the world notwithstanding 
all that I have suffered, till the time cornea 
for me to rejoin my mother." 
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" 0, my husband, if we love and bea* with 
-each other, if we endeavour to do good to 
others to the best of our power, is there not 
happiness for every one of us in life, even for 
all the blights and misfortunes that so fre- 
quently overtake us ? " 

" That was not my creed, my dearest, a 
few short months before ; but I have now 
Secured the one bright vision of my youth, 
and can scarcely think of any circumstance 
under which I could be miserable with 
thee," 

"Well, I certainly ought to be entirely 
happy," responded the wife, " and surely I 
am ; but I do not know what is pressing on 
my mind since I had a most singular dream 
the night before last," 

i€ A dream?" 

" Yes, and I am somewhat troubled about 
it, for I can make nothing of it, though it 
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was unusually distinct, and I am quite cer* 
tain was meant to be understood." 

" Let me know all about it then, my 
sweetest, and we shall put our two heads 
together to interpret it." 

"It is soon told. On account of the 
agitation and anxiety of the past few days I 
did not sleep well during the first part of the 
night I am speaking of, but fell into a heavy 
slumber later — from midnight till morning. 
I do not know how long the dream lasted ; 
it seemed as if it was continued throughout 
the time I slept. I thought I was sitting 
beside the pool of water that lies to the east 
of our house. The water appeared to be un- 
usually clear, so that I could see the fishes 
chasing each other at some depth below. I 
looked intently at the fishes, and methought 
there was a big otter now in the water swal- 
lowing up the fishes with great celerity. I 
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was much distressed at the sight, but I could 
not, for all the strenuous efforts I made r 
drive away the animal from its prey. I 
heaved a deep sigh, and immediately after 
saw a black man in the water hastening to 
the rescue of the fishes. On seeing him the* 
otter fled out of sight through deep water, 
and my delight was extreme. But great wa& 
my surprise and terror when I saw the black 
man the next moment seated at my side. 

u * Who and whence are you ? * I asked. 

" c I come from the East,' said he, ' from a 
place your bridegroom-elect knows well, and 
I was your bridegroom's greatest friend, but 
he has deserted me.' 

" € But what are you ? ' 

" c Look at me steadily,' said he, c and see 
if you cannot discover it.' 

€< I could not look at him steadily j I found 
it impossible to do so ; but the only glance I 
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was able to cast towards him was sufficient to 
show that the colour of the being had 
sharply changed from black into white — a 
dazzling silvery white. My terror was in- 
tensified, and I could speak to him no longer, 
for my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, 
but he continued to speak to me as before, 

" ' Fear not, 1 said he, * for I am still the 
Zemindar's friend though he has deserted 
me. Bring him back to me after you are 
married to him, and I shall be a friend to 
both of you for evermore/ 

" ' In what way can you befriend us ? ' I 
stammered out at last, breaking through my 
fears, c and in what matter would we require 
your aid ? ' 

" ' In every way, and in everything/ said 
he. c When you are in the greatest distress 
I can help you; from your most involved 
difficulties I shall extricate you.' 

VOL. III. w 
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" I felt that it was a spirit that was speak- 
ing to me, for the whiteness of his colour had 
now become blinding bright. 

" ' Father 1 ' said I, ' whither then must 
we go to find you ? ' 

" c The Zemindar must go back to the home 
of his fathers to find me, and his wife must 
go with him/ and saying this he vanished 
into air, and I awoke. 9 ' 

" 0, my wife ! my blessed wife ! You are 
surely blessed, for the apparition you have 
seen, the black being and the white, can be 
no other than Naggesur Mahadeva himself, 
the god of my fathers, who has taken offence 
at my abandonment of Bona Ghat. He will 
not allow me to live at any distance from 
him, and his will must be obeyed." 

The parting from her parents was very 
painful to Madhavi, and to the lady-Gossain 
also, who protested that she should never be 
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able to get over it. But it was effected all 
the same, with sobs and tears, till nothing 
could be heard between them beyond snatches 
of those usual heart-piercing refrains — 

" My dearest mother ! " 

" My darling child ! " 

" I must depart from this place also," 
said Monohur, after returning to Bchapore, 
" though I had once made up my mind to 
settle here for good. Is not the seat charm- 
ing, my love, and is it not a pity that we 
should have to leave it ? " 

" Yes, the site on the river-bank is indeed 
very sweet and alluring;" said M&dhavi, " and 
there is also considerably less of heat and 
dust here, I think, than at Poora. But we 
must leave both of course now to go home to 
Bona Ghat." 

How sweet the word " home " sounded in 
the ears of Monohur when pronounoed by 
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the lips of Madhavi, and applied to his own 
native village ! and he lost no time in repair- 
ing to the temple of Shamsoondur to take 
leave of the priest." 

" father, I feel quite ashamed to tell 
you that I have come hither to solicit your 
permission to go back to Bona Grhat, though 
it was only a few short days ago that I said 
I should never be able to do so again. " 

" Ah, my son, I shall certainly never object 
to your returning to your own paternal 
home, and I may even say that I am pleased 
to hear that you wish to do so now. But 
how has this new wish arisen?" 

" It is not I, father, that wish it now any 
more than I have hitherto done. But the 
god of my fathers has appeared in a dream to 
my wife, and has demanded my immediate 
return ;" and he related to him all the par- 
ticulars of Madhavi' s dream. 
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cc Haste back then, my son, and haste at 
once where the deity desires to have you. 
His wish must be as a law to all of us, and I 
have no power to direct you otherwise, for 
Shamsoondur and Naggesur Mahadeva are 
not two distinct deities, but one and the 
same." 

Very great was the rejoicing of the Sunydsi, 
of the priest of Naggesur Mahadeva, and of 
all the people of Bona Ghat, on the re-occu- 
pation of that village by the Zemindar. The 
old- family-house there, which recalled so 
many disagreeable associations to his mind, 
was now pulled down and superbly rebuilt ; 
and, when he and his wife took up their resi- 
dence in it, a great festival was held in honour 
of Naggesur Mahddeva, and his protection 
and blessing formally invoked. The priest 
replied in the name of the deity, and was 
fully equal to the occasion. 
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"This was the dwelling-place of your 
fathers, Monohur," said he, "and blessed 
is the judgment which has brought you 
back to it with your wife. The god 
blesses you through me, and will pro- 
tect and befriend you, as he did your fore- 
fathers from the days of Koolaye Chand 
Rai. You will have brave sons and fair 
daughters, who will by their own deeds long 
keep the virtues of their parents alive in the 
recollections of their descendants. Be happy 
then ; and sinless likewise, that you may be 
happy evermore." 



THE END. 



